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GENERAL ASSEMBLY ACTION ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


by Haldore Hanson 


On November 16, 1949, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, meeting at Flushing, Long Island, 
adopted a resolution approving a new program for 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. The vote was unanimous in the 59- 
nation body, which includes six Communist 
countries. 

The program will cost millions of dollars a year, 
to be raised by voluntary contributions from gov- 
ernments. Nineteen nations announced during 
the debate that they were prepared to contribute 
at an appropriate time to the special account 
which will be established in the United Nations 
for this purpose. These nations are: 


Argentina New Zealand 


Australia Norway 

Belgium Pakistan 

Chile Peru 

Denmark Sweden 

France The United Kingdom 
India The United States 
Liberia Uruguay 

Mexico Venezuela 


The Netherlands 


Departing from custom, the President of the 
General Assembly, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, deliv- 
ered a brief speech from the rostrum after the vote 
in which he described the resolution as “one of the 
most constructive acts of international statesman- 
ship ever undertaken under the auspices of the 
United Nations.” He added: “Despite the bitter 
political differences that have divided us on other 
questions, we have not hesitated to accept joint 
responsibility for the success of this beneficent 
enterprise.” 

The General Assembly vote was the culmination 
of 9 months of planning, drafting, and sharp de- 
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bate in the various organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. Honest but bitter differ- 
ences of opinion were thrashed out or compromised 
during this period before a workable and accept- 
able plan of action emerged. 

The important issues and decisions in this period 
of 9 months are discussed in this article. 


Previous U.N. Experience 


When President Truman called for a “bold new 
program” for economic development in his inau- 
gural address on January 20, 1949, technical as- 
sistance for economic development was not a new 
idea in intergovernmental organizations. 

Specialized agencies in the fields of health, agri- 
culture, labor, education, and aviation had engaged 
in technical assistance under their regular budgets 
for a number of years. In fact, this type of inter- 
national assistance was considered one of the pri- 
mary purposes for which these agencies were 
established. 

The United Nations General Assembly for the 
fiscal year which began January 1, 1949, had voted 
a small sum—$288,000—with which the Secre- 
tariat could commence a technical assistance pro- 
gram in those fields of activity for which no 
specialized agency existed, and instructed the Sec- 
retariat to make concrete plans for an interna- 
tional center for training in public administration. 
The United Nations area of action was understood 
to include natural resources development, indus- 
trial development, land and water transport, and 
public administration. 

These technical assistance activities for eco- 
nomic development, under the separate sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations and the specialized 
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agencies, amounted to about 5 million dollars a 
year at the beginning of 1949. It was unlikely 
that any significant expansion of these activities 
could take place within the established budgets 
and contribution quotas, since many governments 
were having difficulty meeting their annual mem- 
bership contributions and a few had defaulted. 

The newness of Mr. Truman’s proposal, as it 
applied to the United Nations, was that it stimu- 
lated a search for a new formula, a special or vol- 
untary budget, under which the United Nations 
could expand manyfold its existing 5-million-dol- 
lar-a-year rate of effort for economic development 
and would do so on a coordinated basis. 


Developing the Program 


The 18-member United Nations Economic and 
Social Council met at Lake Success in February 
1949, with an agenda emphasizing economic devel- 
opment. 

Assistant Secretary Willard Thorp, United 
States representative on the Council, opened de- 
bate with a United States proposal that Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie should prepare for the July 
meeting of the Ecosoc a concrete program for en- 
larging the activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in the field of technical 
assistance for economic development. The Secre- 
tary-General was asked to consult with the spe- 
cialized agencies through the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination, a Committee which brings 
together the heads of the Secretariats of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The United States proposal called also for rec- 
ommendations from the Secretary-General on 
financing arrangements and recommendations on 
how to coordinate the program Ecosoc adopted 
the United States proposal. 

During February—April 1949, the staffs of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies de- 
voted many weeks to the preparation of the re- 
quired report, which emerged as a 328-page book, 
distributed in May. It contained separate pro- 
gram plans prepared by the United Nations, Fao, 
Who, I1o, Unesco, and Icao. 

Although representatives of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund col- 
laborated in the preparation of this report and 
although they both carry on extensive activities 
in the field of technical assistance, these institu- 
tions made it clear that their existing funds and 
their incomes from the regular operations are such 
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that they would not need additional financial con- 
tributions in order to keep up their work. They 
will, however, continue to work closely with the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in 
the future. 

The report also points out that other specialized 
agencies, such as the proposed International Trade 
Organization, when established, may participate 
in the program. The estimated cost of all these 
plans was 35.8 million dollars the first year and 50 
million dollars the second. 

Strictly speaking, this report presented not one 
program but six. It was not the result of joint 
planning. Nevertheless, the document repre- 
sented a comprehensive survey of steps which each 
organization might take to stimulate economic 
development. 

On financing the technical assistance program, 
the report recommended separate appeals by each 
agency to its members for voluntary contribu- 
tions. Each government which was a member of 
more than one agency was expected to decide for 
itself what fraction of its contribution should go 
to each participating organization. 

On coordination, the report recommended that 
the Administrative Committee on Coordination 
establish a new subcommittee on technical assist- 
ance consisting of a representative of each partici- 
pating organization, to serve as a focal point for 
exchange of information on technical assistance, 
for joint planning, and for joint reports to the 
Ecosoc. 

These were the proposals on which Ecosoc 
opened its debate at Geneva in July 1949. 


ECOSOC Debate 

In the opening speeches at Ecosoc there was 
wide difference of understanding on what consti- 
tutes “technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment.” Various delegations conceived the term 
to mean: 


1. An Unrra-type of supply program, furnish- 
ing food, clothing, shelter, etc. 

2. A lend-lease program for furnishing com- 
plete factories, dams, irrigation works, etc. 

3. A new kind of bank to provide capital invest- 
ments but “without such strict banking princi- 
ples.” 

4. A service for supplying technical advice, 
technical training and demonstration equipment 
to those countries which are ready to proceed with 
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their own plans for economic development, but 
require assistance on some of the technical phases. 


The United States supported only this last 
concept. 

Assistant Secretary Thorp, in his opening 
speech on July 21, expressed the opinion that the 
Council’s debate should result in Ecosoc recom- 
mendations on: 


1. Content of the expanded program 
2. Administration of the expanded program 
3. Financing of the expanded program. 


The Council’s Economic Committee took up first 
the content of the program. It followed a pro- 
cedure similar to a United States Government 
budget hearing, in which a representative of each 
organization was asked to make a statement on the 
proposals of his organization, then to answer ques- 
tions, which sometimes continued for 5 or 6 hours. 

Assistant Secretary-General David Owen ap- 
peared for the United Nations, Director General 
Chisholm for the World Health Organization, 
Director General Torres Bodet for United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, Director General Morse for the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. Staff members 
spoke for the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Each of these representatives was subjected 
to questions by the 18 members of the Council. 

After a week of this interrogation, a working 
party of seven, chaired by Roberto Campos of 
Brazil, was appointed to draw up the Council’s 
observations and guiding principles on the ex- 
panded program. These observations do not con- 
stitute a table of priorities, which the United 
States had proposed, but they do establish some 
firm guide lines. A few examples from the ob- 
servations can be cited: 


First, the program is restricted to activities 
which contribute directly to economic develop- 
ment. Several delegations criticized proposals 
by Wuo and Unesco as being insufficiently re- 
lated to economic development. 

Second, assistance will be given only at the re- 
quest of a government and should never serve as a 
means of foreign economic or political inter- 
ference. 

Third, the recipient countries have definite ob- 
ligations—to facilitate the work of the foreign 
advisers they request, to pay “a substantial part 
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of the costs,” to undertake continuing support 
of the projects initiated under international aus- 
pices, to give publicity to the program within their 
countries, and to publish information on the re- 
sults of the technical assistance received. 

Fourth, the program must make maximum use 
of existing facilities. This provision was aimed 
at a proposal for the construction of laboratories 
and research institutions at the expense of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. 

Fifth, authorization was included for projects 
aimed at “specific social improvements that are 
necessary to permit effective economic develop- 
ment and to mitigate the social problems... 
that may arise as a concomitant of economic 
change.” This item was hotly debated, since it 
determined the extent to which social projects 
could be included in an economic development 
program. 

Sixth, large gifts of supplies and materials were 
excluded from the program, although equipment 
necessary for technical experts or technical train- 
ing was recognized as valid. This item was de- 
signed to rule out a WuHo project for distributing 
medical supplies. 

Implicit in the entire debate on the nature of the 
program was the assumption that detailed priori- 
ties within each field of activity could best be de- 
termined by each participating organization. 
Ecosoc could not assume that its knowledge of 
health matters was superior to that of Wuo, or 
that it knew more about agriculture than the Fao. 


Debate on Administration 


The major issue on administrative arrange- 
ments could be stated thus: Should the Council 
establish a committee of government representa- 
tives to pass judgment on individual requests from 
governments seeking assistance; or should it 
establish only general principles and delegate the 
authority for reviewing specific requests to a body 
composed of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Directors General of the various 
organizations who, in their roles as international 
civil servants, would be expected to exercise an 


impartial judgment. 


Support for the first alternative—that is, re- 
taining a strong control in a committee of the 
Council—was led by Australia and supported by 
New Zealand, India, and the three members of the 
Soviet bloc. They conceived of a committee sit- 
ting in more or less continuous session to make 
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operating program decisions on the allocation of 
funds and the approval of specific projects. 

The second alternative—that is, delegation of 
responsibility for program decisions to the inter- 
national civil servants—was advocated by the 
United States and supported by the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, and several underdevel- 
oped countries. 

This single issue required days of debate. The 
United States viewpoint prevailed by a narrow 
margin in the Economic Committee, often by a 
count of 9 to 8, with 1 abstention. In the final 
debate, this issue was voted more than 20 times 
on varying amendments, and each time the view- 
point taken by the United States carried the 
majority. 

The United States pointed out that a committee 
of government representatives would delay the 
program. It would inevitably inject partisan, 
political considerations. It would embarrass the 
countries which sat on that committee, because 
they would be subjected to lobbying by every 
country in the world which was seeking assistance. 

At the close of the debate on administration, 
the Ecosoc resolution recommended the creation 
of two administrative bodies and specified their 
functions in some detail : 

First, it called for a Technical Assistance Board 
(Tas) , to be made up of representatives of the par- 
ticipating organizations (i.e., international civil 
servants) to coordinate the program. This was 
the original proposal of the Secretary-General. 

Second, it established a new Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of the Council (Tac), with limited 
responsibilities for reviewing the actions of the 
participating organizations, preparing recommen- 
dations for the Council, and settling disagree- 
ments in the Technical Assistance Board. 

Throughout the debate on administration, rep- 
resentatives of the specialized agencies expressed 
the fear that the arrangements for the Technical 
Assistance Board might give the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations the power to direct their 
activities and lead eventually to the loss of their 
present degree of independence. Several repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies were given 
permission to address the Council on this subject. 
In the end, the resolution placed the chairmanship 
of the Technical Assistance Board in the United 
Nations Secretary-General or his representative 
but required the Secretary-General to consult with 
the other organizations before appointing the Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary of the Technical Assistance 
Board who performs many of its staff functions. 


Debate on Financing 

Turning to the problem of fund raising, the 
Council rejected, almost without discussion, the 
Secretary-General’s proposal that each partici- 
pating organization should appeal to its members 
separately for contributions. Judged in the light 
of the desire for a planned and integrated pro- 
gram, this proposal was found inadequate. It 
would leave to mere accident the amount of money 
available for each agency and thus might lead to 
an imbalance of the total economic development 
program. 

Moreover, a single central fund was necessary 
to make possible the wisest use of the different 
currencies which would be contributed. Contri- 
butions should not be restricted to dollars. Many 
of the other currencies might not be convertible 
and would most readily be usable for training 
facilities or for the hiring of experts in the donor 
country. For example, if Norway contributed 
kroner, this currency might best be spent on fish- 
ery experts and therefore assigned to Fao; and 
Indian rupees might be used for public health 
training (Wo). 

After the need for a central account was recog- 
nized, the Council’s problem was where to place the 
executive authority for disbursing the funds. The 
Council was not impressed that the participating 
organizations could themselves reach decisions on 
how all these funds should be allocated the first 
year. The Council also rejected the proposal that 
the new Technical Assistance Committee of the 
Council should sit as a comptroller. It therefore 
drafted a formula for the automatic distribution 
of most of the first year’s contributions. 

Members of the Council were asked to submit 
to the chairman a secret ballot, indicating how each 
believed the funds should be divided in percent- 
ages among the participating organizations. The 
chairman then reported the results in mathemati- 
cal terms, showing the mean, the mode, and the 
average for each agency. The Council chose a 
modified modal figure which showed: 


Percent 

I IN oon . eidireciienine nnn 
ee ee ee eee eee PT eT eee 11 
Ng a ha asta ios acne ca caak a alaeine micas ies 29 
Re a TN a ee ean eee Se Oe 14 
SY San ae Se ae ne we Ts a 1 
Ne ae TET oe ee 22 

100 
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The first 10 million dollars received in the first 
year and 70 percent of the second 10 million dol- 
lars would automatically be distributed in this 
manner. All other contributions would be placed 
in reserve. The percentages represented a com- 
promise for most of the members of the Council. 
The United States had proposed a much higher 
figure for health work and a somewhat lower fig- 
ure for Unesco and the United Nations. 

The Council’s resolution placed the central ac- 
count, for administrative purposes, in the hands of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, but 
he was instructed to make payments from the 
reserve funds only by decision of the Tas. 

This left only the question of how to raise the 
funds. It was the view of the United States, 
accepted by the Council, that it was not sufficient 
for the Secretary-General merely to “pass the hat” 
but rather that a conference should be called 
to negotiate contributions. To this conference 
should be invited the 59 members of the United 
Nations and the 15 non-United Nations nations 
which are members of one or more of the special- 
ized agencies. These 15 nations are: 


Albania Italy 
Austria Jordan 
Bulgaria Korea 
Ceylon Monaco 
Finland Portugal 
Hungary Rumania 
Indonesia Switzerland 
Ireland 


The Secretary-General, after consultation with 
member governments, should determine the timing 
of this fund-raising conference. The primary 
consideration in the timing would be the passage 
of prerequisite legislation by a substantial num- 
ber of the member governments. 


Final ECOSOC Action 

A plenary session of Ecosoc on August 15, 1949, 
adopted the resolution on technical assistance by a 
vote of 15-0-3, with three members of the Soviet 
bloc abstaining. 

In addition to the technical assistance resolu- 
tion, the Council took these related actions: 


(1) It recommended an expansion of the regu- 
lar budget of the United Nations for technical 
assistance from $288,000 in 1950 to $676,000 in 
1951 and an additional amount of a little over 
$200,000 for an International Center for Public 
Administration. The Council recommended that 
technical assistance in the regular United Nations 
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budget should be continued even if an expanded 
program might be launched under voluntary con- 
tributions ; 

(2) the Council authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to enter into negotiations with non-United 
Nations intergovernmental organizations (for ex- 
ample, Pan American Union) engaged in the de- 
velopment of technical assistance programs in 
order to insure desirable coordination; and 

(3) it voted to postpone a full debate on capital 
investments for economic development, at least 
until the tenth session of the Council in February 
1950 and requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a number of studies as the basis for that 
debate. 


General Assembly Action 


The United Nations General Assembly met at 
Lake Success on September 20, 1949, and took up 
the Ecosoc resolution on economic development. 
The General Assembly contains, of course, 18 na- 
tions which participate in the Ecosoc debates and 
41 whodonot. The problem, therefore, in review- 
ing any Ecosoc action is to persuade the 41 nations 
that thorough consideration has been given and 
that all compromises should be accepted as agreed 
to in the smaller body. 

Most of the Ecosoc members, in speaking before 
the Assembly’s Committee 2 (the committee for 
economic matters), stressed that the Ecosoc reso- 
lution should be accepted without change. 

After 4 weeks of debate, this viewpoint pre- 
vailed although Poland attempted by an amend- 
ment to reopen the question whether a committee 
of government representatives should pass judg- 
ment on all requests for technical assistance. The 
Assembly made only minor drafting changes in its 
resolution and.left intact the Ecosoc decisions. 

The final vote of 59-0-O0 in the Assembly in- 
cluded six Communist votes. A. A. Arutiunian, 
in explaining the vote of the Soviet Union, casti- 
gated the United States for the imperialist nature 
of its Point 4 program but explained that he could 
vote for the United Nations resolution because it 
contained a type of technical assistance program 
substantially different from that of the United 
States. Other Communist delegates, except 
those of Yugoslavia, both at Ecosoc and at the 
General Assembly, expressed this same point of 
view. 

Wilson Compton, who represented the United 

(Continued on page 929) 
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Settling Disputes in the Western Hemisphere 


No American Republic would now take aggres- 
sive action or would consider aggression against a 
sister republic in face of the experience of the Or- 
ganization of American States (Oas) in promot- 
ing the settlement of disputes, Ambassador Paul 
C. Daniels told the National Coffee Association at 
Boca Raton, Florida, on December 7.1 

The United States representative on the Council 
of the Organization said that each nation knows 
that the Oas has proved machinery for consulta- 
tion and, if necessary, for collective enforcement 
action to assure the maintenance of peace. 

If the Oas machinery is to be maintained prop- 
erly even when not in use, Mr. Daniels continued, 
every advantage must be taken of every available 
moment “to strengthen and perfect the instru- 
ments of security and peaceful settlements, so that 
if and when disputes occur anywhere in the Amer- 
icas, the proper means will be available to achieve 
their peaceful solution.” 

The inter-American system, now called the Or- 
ganization of American States, was revised, re- 
ordered, and strengthened, Mr. Daniels reminded 
his audience at the Bogota conference in 1948. 
“This organizational improvement is embodied in 
the Charter of the Oas, approved at Bogota in the 
form of a treaty,” he pointed out. 

Ambassador Daniels reviewed the effort of the 
American states in a series of inter-American con- 
ferences to bring about the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. 

He commented on the procedure for consultation 
of the Lima conference of 1938; the resolution of 
the Habana conference of 1940 which declared that 
an attack upon an American state by a non-Amer- 
ican state would be considered an attack on all of 
the American states; the Mexico conference of 
1945 in which the Habana resolution was broadened 


* For the complete text of Mr. Daniels’ address, see De- 
partment of State press release 946 of Dec. 5, 1949. 
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to include an attack upon an American by any 
state, inside or outside the hemisphere. 

Ambassador Daniels emphasized several aspects 
of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance formulated at the conference at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947. 

“First,” Mr. Daniels said, “it is a regional ar- 
rangement for the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity within the meaning of articles 52 through 54 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

In the second place, the Rio treaty, Mr. Daniels 
said, was a precursor of the North Atlantic Treaty 
since they are both designed to assure international 
peace and security and their complementary re- 
sults are certain to be mutually beneficial. 

In the third place, the treaty applies with equal 
force to armed attacks or aggression, the Am- 
bassador said, which may occur between two or 
more American states. “It is not only a protec- 
tion,” he said, “against possible aggressors from 
across the seas; it is likewise an effective instru- 
ment for the maintenance of peace within the 
hemisphere.” 

How has the Rio treaty been demonstrated in 
actual practice? In answering this question, Am- 
bassador Daniels cited two general types of situa- 
tions which call for the application of the treaty: 
one in which there is an armed attack by any state 
against an American state when a party to the 
treaty may be required to interrupt economic re- 
lations with the aggressor but that party may not 
be required to use armed force without its consent ; 
the other situation is that in which there may be 
an act or threat of aggression, which is not an 
armed attack, or in which there may be any other 
fact or situation which might endanger the peace 
of the Americas and which affects the inviolability, 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, or political inde- 
pendence of an American state. In such a situa- 
tion the Oas shall agree on measures to take in 
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case of aggression to assist the victim or, in any 
case, the measures which should be taken for the 
common defense of the peace and security of the 
continent. 

Mr. Daniels described in the following manner 
two cases in which the Rio treaty was invoked: 

“December 11, 1948—almost a year ago—the 
Costa Rican representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States charged in a 
letter to the chairman of the Council that an 
armed force was invading its territory from the 
territory of Nicaragua, its neighbor. This was a 
serious charge, indeed, but it should be noted that 
Costa Rica specifically requested that the provi- 


sions of article 6 of the Rio treaty be invoked. 
These provisions, which concern the second kind 


of situation I have discussed, do not automatically 
require all nations to come to the immediate assist- 
ance of the victim, but they do require, if they are 
actually involved, an immediate consultation 
among the parties to the treaty. The decision on 
whether to invoke the treaty is made by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States. 

“Events moved rapidly. The chairman of the 
Council immediately called a meeting of the Coun- 
cil on the following afternoon, Sunday, December 
12. As we gathered that afternoon we felt a sense 
of urgency and responsibility, not only on behalf 
of our respective governments but also on behalf 
of the Council. Only a few days earlier, the Rio 
treaty had come into legal effect, with final deposit 
of the ratification of Costa Rica, itself, fulfilling 
the requirement that two-thirds of the states com- 
plete their ratifications. Each of us, as we gath- 
ered that Sunday afternoon, was aware that fail- 
ure to stop the dispute involving Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, or any delay in its solution, could get 
the Organization—and the treaty—off to a bad 
start from which it might never recover. At the 
same time, we were equally aware that any prema- 
ture action might fan the flames. Surely this was 
a time for prompt decision but not for snap 
judgment. 

“As is often the case in such disputes, we lacked 
complete and accurate information that Sunday 
afternoon. Consequently, we decided to devote the 
next 48 hours to obtaining information and to 
meet again on Tuesday. At that time, additional 
information was presented to the Council. 

“It was then that a tremendously important de- 
cision was taken, one which may not even today be 
fully appreciated. With the information at hand, 
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the Council invoked the Rio treaty, declaring itself 
to be the Provisional Organ of Consultation under 
the treaty. Although we were well aware of the 
significance of the principles of the treaty to all 
American states, we could not be certain as to how 
effective the machinery set forth in its several arti- 
cles would prove in actual practice. The Council’s 
first official act in its capacity as Provisional Or- 
gan of Consultation was to send immediately an 
investigating commission to San José and Ma- 
nagua in order to obtain on the spot accurate, 
complete information. This Commission included 
representatives of Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, and 
the United States, each with civilian and military 
advisors. We took off at night on a special plane 
and flew directly to the scene of the trouble. 

“In San José and Managua, officials of both 
countries showed the utmost cooperation. All 
parties concerned were most anxious to settle the 
difficulty. It was obvious that neither country 
had any intention of declaring war. The actual 
incident which had initiated the Costa Rican re- 
quest—the crossing of its border by an armed force 
chiefly revolutionary in character—had not devel- 
oped into a serious threat to the stability of that 
government, but there was evidence that each gov- 
ernment had been remiss in discouraging revolu- 
tionary groups whose aim was to overthrow the 
government of the other. Unquestionably a seri- 
ous misunderstanding had arisen. 

“Within a few days we were back in Washington 
with our report to the Council. The Council met 
immediately to study the report of our investigat- 
ing group and on December 24—Christmas Eve— 
it approved a resolution which called upon each of 
the governments to eliminate those conditions 
which had led to the dispute and made specific 
recommendations to them for settling it. 

“There followed a relatively short period when 
the Council, still acting as the Provisional Organ 
of Consultation, continued to maintain its direct 
interest in the situation and to encourage a peace- 
ful solution. This ‘watch and wait’ period lasted 
until February 21, when the two governments, 
through their representatives in Washington, 
signed a treaty of friendship—Pacto de Amistad. 
This treaty, in the view of the Council and the 
countries involved, represented an effective basis 
for a mutually satisfactory solution. It was sub- 
sequently formally ratified by both countries. 
That is the way we like to see disputes settled. 

“In February of this year, the Republic of Haiti 
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filed a complaint with the Coas against its neigh- 
bor, the Dominican Republic. The Haitian charge 
was, essentially, that the Dominican Government 
was permitting in that country certain activities 
whose purpose it was to undermine the stability 
of the Haitian Government. The Haitian repre- 
sentative asked that the provisions of the Rio 
treaty be invoked. In this case, however, unlike 
that involving Costa Rica and Nicaragua, the 
Council felt that the situation was not of a charac- 
ter to require invocation of the treaty and so in- 
formed the two countries. 

“This, however, did not end the matter. On 
March 21, the Haitian delegate placed the prob- 
lem before the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
which had its origin in a resolution of the Con- 
sultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at 
Habana in 1940. The Committee is composed of 
representatives of five nations (including the 
United States). It is charged with suggesting 
measures and steps whereby disputes which exist 
or may arise between American States may be 
solved as quickly as possible. While its functions 
are, therefore, limited to offering suggestions on 
methods, and its procedures are much less formal 
than those set forth in the Rio treaty, the Peace 
Committee affords an extremely useful mecha- 
nism whereby an approach may be made to the 
solution of inter-American disputes. 

“The Peace Committee listened to representa- 
tives of each of the governments involved in the 
dispute, giving ample time to each. Three mem- 
bers of the Committee augmented this informa- 
tion by visits to the capitals of the two countries. 
Finally, after continued consultation and negotia- 
tion, representatives of the two governments, along 
with members of the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee, signed an Acta Final in which was included 
a declaration which, as agreed, each government 
made to its people on June 10, 1949. This declara- 
tion stated that neither government tolerated or 
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would in the future tolerate activities which had as 
their purpose the disturbance of the domestic 
peace of its neighbor, or of any other friendly gov- 
ernment. The inter-American machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes had again proved 
its usefulness, 

“But it was apparent that within the Carib- 
bean area there remained certain seeds of dissen- 
sion. These derived largely from the activities of 
citizens of one or another of the countries of the 
area who engaged in preparation for, or actually 
participated in, movements whose purpose was to 
accomplish by intimidation or armed invasion po- 
litical changes in governments of the area. The 
possible violation by governments of international 
obligations was involved. Consequently, the In- 
ter-American Peace Committee met on August 3 
at the initiative of the United States, in order to 
determine whether there were a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem which it might suggest. 
After obtaining information and considering var- 
ious factors involved, the Committee reached 
agreement on fourteen conclusions which included 
principles and standards whose proper observance 


would not only keep such situations from — 
but would also remove the symptoms of disturbe 


relations among American states.” 

The importance of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes may, Mr. Daniels said, be underestimated 
on the ground that the threats involved were small 
in relation to the problems of tremendous mag- 
nitude which face us. 

Such criticism, he continued, “missed the point 
that in the inter-American system each sovereign 
state enjoys a status of juridical equality with 
every other sovereign state.” 

“No member state of the Oas can or should 
be made to feel that its size or strength are the 
standards by which it is judged,” Mr. Daniels said. 
The Rio treaty and the Charter of the Oas itself, 
he concluded, reflect that juridical equality which 
is fundamental to inter-American cooperation. 
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Inter-American Policy Objectives 


It is our objective— 


to advance the economic and social welfare of all the 
American Republics and to provide a favorable environ- 
ment for increasingly stable, democratic governments ; 


to maintain the national security of the United States 
and, to this end, to continue with the other American 
governments in energetic support of the regional and 
world-wide peace machinery to which we are all 
committed ; 


to increase friendship, understanding, and cultural 
compatibility among the American peoples. 


Thus, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, Willard F. Barber, outlined the 
major inter-American policy aims of the good- 
neighbor policy, when he spoke to the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association of Shreveport, Louisiana, on De- 
cember 8.1 


Technical Assistance 


Freedom, expressed through representative de- 
mocracy, will prosper in the world, if we are aware 
of the economic and social underpinnings. 

The technical know-how which has been ex- 
ported through private capital investment and 
the free enterprise system has resulted in many 
instances in railways for Latin America as well as 
port works and communications systems. 

In those instances where private facilities are 
not sufficient in themselves, economic, and social 
measures are undertaken through intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation. Exemplary of this type of action 
is the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, which is an agency of the American gov- 
ernments, supported by annual contribution quo- 
tas. In its field headquarters in Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, students from many countries return as agri- 
cultural experts—there takes place a pooling of 
resources and a joint effort for achieving advances 
in agriculture. 


*For complete text of Mr. Barber’s address, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 953 of Dec. 8, 1949. 
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The Pan American Sanitary Organization, with 
a history of 50 years in the fields of quarantine 
measures and epidemic control, is another such 
example of wide governmental cooperation. 

Regarding country-to-country cooperation, Mr. 
Barber spoke of the bilateral character of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and its relations 
with appropriate agencies of other governments in 
the improvement of agriculture, public health, and 
basic education. From this partnership which has 
developed through the years has come a generic 
term, servicio. A public health servicio, for ex- 
ample, would be a division within the Ministry of 
Public Health of the country in which it works. 
It would be staffed by United States and local 
technicians under a director from the United 
States who reports to and works with the local 
public health administration. Although the 
United States would contribute some of the funds 
in support of the servicio, the bulk would ordi- 
narily come from the aided country. 

Paraguay has been an underdeveloped nation, 
economically depressed, and subject to frequent 
political change. This political unrest surely 
stems in major part from a low standard of liv- 
ing. Faced with such a situation in a friendly 
American Republic, what can the policy of the 
United States be? What has been and is being 
done? 

Through the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, experts from 
the Tariff Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board, for example, have suggested revisions both 
in the tariff system and in the basic monetary law. 

In the field of agricultural collaboration, the 
Servicio Tecnico Interamericano de Cooperacion 
Agricola (STICA) was set up. Paraguay has a 
tremendous production potential—wide expanses 
of fertile soil and virgin forests, a benign climate. 
Yet despite these natural advantages United 
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States technicians found that farm yields were 
insufficient to satisfy domestic demands, much less 
to provide a surplus for foreign markets. 
STICA’s task, then, was to build a program which 
would serve as a beginning for an integrated ag- 
ricultural economy. 

“There is now a Paraguayan farm credit in- 
stitution operated by the Bank of Paraguay with 
technical aid from STICA. Its 6,000 accredited 
farmers and model colony provide the vehicle for 
extending the technical knowledge developed on 
such STICA projects as: the National Institute 
of Agronomy, a 500-acre seed production, train- 
ing, and demonstration farm; Estancia Barrerito, 
a 27,000 acre livestock ranch; and the San Lorenzo 
Model Dairy, a dairy extension center, breeding 
headquarters, and pasteurization plant. Also in- 
cluded in STICA’s varied activities are food stor- 
age, rice production, and grasshopper control. 

“Education has not been forgotten. Five Amer- 
ican specialists teach techniques in plumbing, re- 
frigeration, auto mechanics, wood working, and 
radio in a trade school. The Minister of Edu- 
cation hopes to revitalize the rural schools with 
United States help. 

“The cost of the agricultural, health, and edu- 
cational programs has been shared. At first, the 
United States put in the greater amount; Para- 
guay paid a smaller part in guaranis. But now 
the operation is on solid ground, and the propor- 
tion has changed.” 

Such cooperative benefits have reciprocal ad- 
vantages. Latin America is our major source of 
supply for many important materials and com- 
modities and is also an important market for our 
own products. “Furthermore, our neighborly 
activities have helped to orient Latin America 


toward views shared by the United States and 
toward our conception of democracy. Meanwhile, 


opportunities for anti-United States propaganda 
and Communist penetration have materially 
diminished.” 


National and Regional Security 


An armed attack by any state upon an American 
state shall be considered, according to the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance or the 
Rio treaty, an attack on all of them. “This 
treaty,” Mr. Barber pointed out, “is not a pious 
expression of intentions or noble generalities. It 
contains an explicit, hard commitment to do some- 
thing. It is an undertaking of all parties to come 
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to the assistance of each in time of need. The 
fact that they will do so is a strong deterrent to 
military adventurers whether from within or out- 
side the hemisphere.” 

The effectiveness of this principle was proved 
in the case of the dispute between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua a year ago, when a pact of amity was 
signed by their ambassadors.? The significance 
of the document is realized by what does not hap- 
pen because of its provisions. 

“The problem of peace is not fundamentally a 
problem of machinery, but rather a matter of 
attitudes.” The mechanical problem of commun- 
ication and understanding between governments 
and peoples, however, is facilitated through re- 
gional arrangements such as the Organization of 
American States, reinforced when necessary by 
the larger body of United Nations. 


Friendship Between Peoples 


The two treaties signed recently, one with Uru- 
guay and the other with Mexico, reaffirm the bonds 
of friendship with those two countries : The treaty 
of friendship, economic development, and com- 
merce and an agreement establishing a United 
States-Mexican Commission on Cultural Coopera- 
tion. 

The force of public opinion, a universal and tre- 
mendously vital and inescapable force, is a strong 
power in the world today. The Voice of America, 
probably the best-known operation of the infor- 
mation and educational exchange program, adapts 
its output to Latin America to the special local 
requirements. Since most countries in the area 
have, for the most part, easy access to the best 
commercial programs, VOA features relations be- 
tween the two continents and dedicates itself to 
news reports; it also prepares transcriptions for 
use by local radio stations. 

“With motion pictures we have been particularly 
successful. Our 16 mm. documentary films are 
being shown to millions of people every month. 
In Mexico, for instance, there are as many as 3,500 
showings in a single month to an audience of a 
million and a half. These films are about the 
United States or about some phase of educational 
or technical success developed in our country. 
Our public-affairs operators give showings to 
country folk in open plazas and to sophisticated 


* BULLETIN of June 5, 1949, p. 707. 
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city audiences, to university students in classrooms 
high in the Andes and to Indian villagers along 
the Orinoco. These films demonstrate malaria 
control, the conduct of orderly and democratic 
elections, a highly specialized operation in dental 
surgery, or raising nutritive vegetables with a 
minimum of tools.” 

“The friendships among young people of dif- 
ferent nationalities, during the formative student 
years, is a wonderfully rewarding method of 
bridging differences of language and environ- 
ment.” The Department of State makes scholar- 
ship grants available for both Latin Americans to 
study here and for our students and professors to 
study there. 

Mr. Barber cited that in the total enrollment of 


476 foreign students in Louisiana, six at Louisiana 
State University receive Department of State 
grants; two from the list of 26 students studying 
in Latin America are from Louisiana; one of the 
seven exchange professors is teaching at Tulane 
University. 

We also exchange leaders. These leaders of 
thought and opinion in their own countries may 
be authors, newspaper editors, educators, artists, 
lawyers, doctors—the range is great. But they 
all have one quality in common: their own ideas 
help mould the ideas of many of their fellow 
citizens. 

Latin Americans are just as anxious for us to 
grow in friendship for them and to increase our 
understanding of what kind of people they are. 


Exchange Programs in American Foreign Relations 


by William C. Johnstone, Jr. 
Director, Office of Educational Exchange 


A month or so ago, a hundred American stu- 
dents arrived in London. After a few days, they 
dispersed to colleges and universities throughout 
the British Isles, not alone to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge but to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and into Wales. They will study for 
a year in these universities. We know they will 
learn much. They will get new ideas. But they 
will give much—ideas about America, what we are 
like, how we act, what we are thinking. 

Two weeks ago, at the University of Michigan, 
a group of about 30 students sat around a con- 
ference table talking about what they were learn- 
ing, and exchanging ideas on the United States— 
our institutions, our foibles, our way of life. These 
students were from Germany, and the theme of 
their discussion was how some of the ideas—the 
knowledge they were getting—could be applied 
to the problems of their own country. 

A prominent Brazilian, who spent 3 months in 
extensive travel in the United States, discovered 
the virtues of our rural free delivery service. It 
was something we take for granted, but to him 
it was a new idea which he is taking back to his 
country. 
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A Norwegian technician, who came to the 
United States to investigate new methods in the 
manufacture of paper and cardboard food con- 
tainers, found the corporation he visited stumped 
by a problem. He had helped solve this par- 
ticular problem in Norway. His idea was traded 
for the new ideas he came to get. 

A group of women from a European country 
recently visited a small city where they attended 
a meeting of the city council. They heard the 
citizens, the taxpayers of the community, arguing 
with the members of the city council on the prob- 
lem of schools which was a matter of mutual 
concern to the citizens and their government. This 
was a new idea to these women. But they took 
it back with them and are trying it out in their 
own community abroad. 

In one of the foreign capitals, a library carries 
over the door a sign both in English and in the 
language of the country which says: “United 
States Information Library—Open to the Public.” 
One day, an important official of the provincial 
government came tothislibrary. He watched peo- 
ple going in and out—his own people. Inside at 
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a long table in a well-lighted room with open 
bookshelves around the walls, he saw one of his 
own officials in deep discussion with a student. 
Both were looking at an open book on American 
city planning. Talking to the American librarian 
was a dairy farmer who wanted up-to-date infor- 
mation on improving his dairy herd. The govern- 
ment official discovered that the library was open 
to everyone without cost, and furthermore, that 
the free public library is an American institution. 
This gave him an idea. His provincial govern- 
ment has now started free reading rooms for the 
people of his province. 

In a small Latin American capital, a building on 
one of the main streets houses classrooms, a library, 
a little theater, and meeting room. Nationals of 
the country and Americans jointly support it. 
Here American residents and the people of the 
city meet to discuss a variety of subjects. They 
read, see films, look at exhibits together—all part 
of a continuing effort between the two peoples to 
trade ideas, to understand each other better. An 
American director of art studies in a large city 
school system was assigned to this cultural center 
to lecture on art studies in education. She had an 
idea. She opened a workshop in the cultural cen- 
ter for amateur painters in the community. A 
cabinet minister could be found discussing his 
work as an artist with the owner of the barber shop 
next door. But the discussion was not restricted 
to art for very long. Soon the two were trading 
ideas on taxes and a lot of other problems. Both 
went to the American director of the center with a 
single question : how do American cities support a 
public health system for school children. 

This kind of activity is not new; it has been go- 
ing on for a long time. But it has become a big 
business, a large scale enterprise, and one in which 
the United States government, and particularly, 
the Department of State is actively engaged. 

Never before has so much attention been given 
to the interchange of ideas, of knowledge, of 
people. This year, 26,000 students from foreign 
countries are enrolled in American colleges and 
universities. More than 16,000 American students 
are studying abroad. This year, the total flow of 
professors, teachers, and students to the United 
States and from the United States to other coun- 
tries is close to 50,000 individuals. This year, 
more than 125,000 people will travel between the 
United States and other countries: Americans 
going abroad, foreign nationals coming here—not 
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just to visit, not as tourists, but for the sole pur- 
pose of learning, acquiring knowledge, and trad- 
ing ideas. 

Why is the government in this business? What 
is the government’s role and just what is going on? 
Why is the United States Government and par-. 
ticularly the Department of State in cooperation 
with the American citizen engaged in the business 
of trading ideas? 

The citizen’s role in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions has long been a subject of debate and dis- 
cussion on the college campus and in meetings and 
forums of private organizations interested in for- 
eign affairs. American citizens have always had 
a hand in shaping the course of American foreign 
policy. As individuals, or as members of organi- 
zations, the American people have not hesitated 
to make their desires known. But we have not 
been content with talk or with writing letters to 
Congressmen. When we have sensed an oppor- 
tunity to take an active role in relations with other 
peoples, we have seized the opportunity without 
prodding from our government. 

Americans have given hundreds of millions of 
dollars to aid other peoples. We have willingly 
given of our time and energy, often at considerable 
personal sacrifice, to share our scientific knowledge 
and technical proficiency with other people. We 
have opened our doors to students, teachers, tech- 
nicians, and specialists from other nations who 
came here to learn and we have welcomed equally 
those who had knowledge and ideas to give us. 

But since the war, the free flow of ideas between 
peoples obviously encounters opposition. Equally 
obvious is the fact that there has not been suffi- 
cient exchange of knowledge between peoples to 
enable them to understand one another. In fact, 
lack of understanding is apparent, and without 
understanding we lack an essential element in the 
maintenance of peace. 

The American people have come to realize that 
building a peaceful world is a job for many hands. 
The Government with all its agencies cannot do 
the job alone. The American people have come 
to realize that knowledge of foreign affairs is not 
enough. Understanding, based on an apprecia- 
tion of differences in culture, customs, and history, 
is essential to a world of international coopera- 
tion. It is an essential ingredient of peaceful 
relations among nations. But it is an American 
characteristic to take a direct approach. The 
American wants to learn first-hand, and the 
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American people have become increasingly aware 
that real international understanding can be 
achieved best through personal knowledge of 
other peoples, their land, their culture, and their 
customs, 

This awareness explains why the idea of inter- 
change of persons between the United States and 
other countries has caught on. American farm- 
ers are not content with listening to a speaker de- 
scribe France. They want something more tan- 
gible, so they bring two French farm boys over 
to work on their farms and from them learn 
first-hand of the life and problems of rural France. 
They send their own young people to work on 
French farms and when they return, they learn 
still more from first-hand accounts of those things 
which can never be photographed or written in 
books. 

Every week brings notice of some new project. 
A business women’s group raises money for a 
scholarship for a young business woman; cities 
send good-will ambassadors to their neighbors 
across the water. Towns exchange mayors. 
Schools exchange teachers and universities ex- 
change professors. Thousands of foreign stu- 
dents and thousands of American students are 
learning first hand of the ways and customs of 
other peoples. 

The value of this kind of first-hand acquaint- 
anceship is unquestioned. That it is helping to 
build foundations for a more peaceful world is 
little doubted. That it would have developed as 
a wholly private activity by private citizens and 
groups is likewise unquestioned. 

Why then should the American government 
become involved in similar activity? The answer 
is simple. We have learned through experience 
that democracy is most effective when citizens 
and government work together with a common 
purpose. 

Our common purpose is clear, but there is fur- 
ther justification for the role of government in this 
program, because government and the citizen 
must work together in the exchange of ideas, 
knowledge, and people to achieve our common pur- 
pose. The Congress of the United States created 
a commission of private citizens, the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
to advise the Secretary of State on the conduct of 
a world-wide program of exchange of ideas, knowl- 
edge, and persons. 

This Commission clearly outlined the govern- 
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ment’s role in its first semiannual report to the 
Congress.! The Commission said: 


The educational exchange program takes on added im- 
portance in today’s world. International disaster has 
been averted by United States money, materials, and 
political help to a world made insecure by war and postwar 
conflicts. We have invested heavily in world recovery. 
We are assisting war-ravaged countries to become self- 
supporting so that they may contribute their share to world 
prosperity. This means that we must share our knowl- 
edge, experience, and skills as a way of helping other 
countries to help themselves. The recovery program will 
have no permanent value if, at its close, the nations who 
have received our aid lack the trained technicians and 
other personnel to carry on the economic programs which 
we helped them start. Furthermore, unless we take posi- 
tive action to insure the free mind, our efforts at world 
stability will be used as a powerful weapon against us. 
Anti-American forces are engaged in an offensive to dis- 
tort and attack the principles and motives of the United 
States. They will win this struggle if men are kept in 
ignorance of our true purposes, policies and culture. 

The United States is also investing heavily in military 
preparedness to insure national security. Ideas are also 
weapons—weapons which can be utilized only by educa- 
tional exchange. The free mind and free flow of ideas 
and knowledge among peoples provide such powerful 
weapons for peace that only when we review the progress 
of mankind itself can we measure their potentialities. 

There is a widespread impression that educational ex- 
change activities can accomplish only long-range results. 
This is incorrect; their effect is both immediate and long 
range. The great majority of exchanges involve adults 
in positions of active leadership—professors, specialists, 
technicians engaged in research, mature leaders in im- 
portant fields such as journalism and the professions, 
leaders of labor organizations, and others whose impact 
upon the attitude of their respective countries imme- 
diate as well as long continued. Further, the very initia- 
tion of an exchange project in a given country has an 
immediate influence in that country since it indicates 
American intent to cooperate in a positive manner. 


Through enactment of the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402) on January 27, 1948, the Con- 
gress carefully and deliberately determined that a 
program of educational exchange shall become an 
essential part of the conduct of this Nation’s for- 
eign affairs. This basic policy has thus been es- 
tablished. 

Let me recall for you what the Congress defined 
as the broad objectives of this act and how the 
Department of State should carry it out. Public 
Law 402 states: 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that the objectives 


of this Act are to enable the Government of United 


Trading Ideas with the World, Department of State 
publication 3485. 
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States to promote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries, and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. Among the means to be used 
in achieving these objectives are: 


(1) an information service to disseminate abroad in- 
formation about the United States, its people, and poli- 
cies promulgated by the Congress, the President, the 
Secretary of State and other responsible officials of Gov- 
ernment having to do with matters affecting foreign 
affairs ; 

(2) an educational exchange service to cooperate with 
other nations in— 

(a) the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills ; 

(b) the rendering of technical and other services; 

(c) the interchange of developments in the field of 
education, the arts and sciences. 


The Department of State, therefore, is engaging 
in a program of interchange of ideas and people 
as an integral part of its conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. As a government, we no longer confine the 
business of foreign relations to government chan- 
nels nor to government officials. As a govern- 
ment, we are doing everything possible to assist 
the people of the United States to have more direct 
contact with the peoples of other nations. It is 
a program of peoples speaking to peoples. 

The role of the government in this program is 
not to direct but to help, not to dominate but to 
assist the citizens of the United States, their pri- 
vate organizations and institutions in a joint effort 
aimed at better understanding between peoples. 

How do we do it? What resources are avail- 
able to government? Just what is going on? 

First of all, we facilitate the efforts of private 
groups. The Office of Educational Exchange 
stands ready to do help on almost any type of proj- 
ect that legitimately contributes to better relations 
between the United States and other nations. 

This year it aided a student drama group from 
Howard University in Washington to present a 
series of plays in Norway upon the invitation from 
the Norwegian Government. 

It assisted a project sponsored by the Farm 
Journal and Pathfinder magazine by which nearly 
200 farm leaders from 16 states made a special trip, 
at their own expense, to see first-hand the agri- 
cultural problems of the Western European 
countries. 

In five Department of State reception centers, 
in New York, Washington, Miami, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco (all with very small staffs) over 
23,000 visitors to the United States were welcomed, 
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their questions answered, itineraries arranged, and 
appointments made so that they might learn the 
most and see what they most wanted to see during 
their stay in this country. 

A recent example illustrate what is meant by the 
cooperative nature of this whole program. The 
visits of groups of young adult leaders from sev- 
eral foreign countries who were here to study 
American community life and to see how the aver- 
age American community helps itself were made 
possible through the combination of funds contrib- 
uted by three foreign governments, five private 
organizations abroad, the United States Govern- 
ment, four private groups in this country, and a 
number of individual American citizens. But even 
more important, private American organizations 
and individuals are seeing to it that these young 
people live in average American homes in aver- 
age American communities. They experience at 
first hand the kinds of things we, as Americans, 
take for granted, the things we don’t always think 
to explain to people from abroad. 

More and more, young adult leaders from Amer- 
ican communities are doing the same thing abroad. 
This first-hand acquaintanceship between peoples 
at the grass roots of their respective cultures is 
what builds international understanding. 

But the number of eye witnesses is, of course, 
limited. Travel is difficult between countries, 
and dollars are scarce. 

For the person abroad who cannot see America 
at first hand, we must conduct the trade in ideas 
differently. Today the Department of State 
maintains 102 libraries and reading rooms in more 
than 60 countries. They are entirely free. They 
constitute a cross section of America. They pro- 
vide in their books and periodicals the factual 
answers about this country for anyone who seeks 
them. Around these libraries is built a whole 
range of activities, lectures, exhibits, conferences, 
film showings, and concerts; these activities are 
designed to provide a better understanding of 
America. Through our missions abroad and our 
activities at home, we have stimulated other coun- 
tries to initiate similar activities in the United 
States directed toward the same purpose. 

In Latin America, we assist 30 binational cul- 
tural centers and of the 270 primary and second- 
ary schools eligible for assistance, 123 were assisted 
by the Department of State in 1949. Because 
these activities are cooperative, a joint effort of 
the United States and other nations toward a com- 
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mon goal, the record indicates steady progress in 
mutual understanding. 

This business of trading ideas, of expanding 
human knowledge, of getting peoples of different 
nations acquainted is a veritable “big business,” 
but we have only just begun. The areas of mis- 
understanding of distorted ideas and of ignorance 
are still very great indeed. 

Many different sets of ideas are competing for 
people’s attention. This program is only a part 
of a total American effort to build a secure world. 
We believe that such security must come in a world 
in which men’s minds are free to accept or reject 
ideas. There are others who deny the principle 
of multiple choice for the individual. ‘They would 
confine ideas into a narrow dogma and a single 
choice. We believe that one essential of a free 
society is freedom to utilize the intelligence of the 
many. We believe that many minds at work can 
solve our problems; others believe in the appli- 
cation of the intelligence of the few—the few in 
power. 

In this struggle for men’s minds, we are all 
engaged. This program is an integral part of 
our conduct of foreign relations; and in a free 
society, government and the conduct of foreign 
relations is everybody’s business. Trading ideas, 
knowledge, people, skills is a positive, construc- 
tive method in the conduct of foreign policy and 
a positive constructive approach to world peace. 

The ideas we stand for are not trade-marked 
“American.” ‘They are basic human aspirations 
the world over. In the current struggle between 
the dogmas of authoritarianism and the beliefs of 
free men in a free society, we too often allow our- 
selves to be placed on the defensive. We permit 
ourselves to build mental Maginot lines. 

A careful analysis of our current problems 
should reveal that there can be no impenetrable 
iron curtain. For ideas can penetrate the bar- 
riers which may shut out a person or a commodity. 
The basic ideas of a free society of free men are 
ideas which the human mind has rarely refused to 
receive. 

Because the United States has demonstrated that 
a great national power can be built on foundations 
of a free society, we dare not ignore the challenge. 
We must accept the responsibility of doing what- 
ever we can to provide for all peoples the oppor- 
tunity to put the intelligence of the many to work 
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in order to create the secure foundations for a 
free world society. 





General Assembly Action on Technical 
Assistance—Continued from page 919 

States in the General Assembly debate on economic 
development, devoted his final speech on Novem- 
ber 16 to a forecast of the next actions required 
under the United Nations expanded program. A 
partial text of his speech appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The American delegation at the General As- 
sembly, after talking to most of the other delega- 
tions, estimated that the Technical Assistance 
Conference for negotiating contributions would 
most likely be held in March or April 1950 and that 
the total of contributions might range between 20 
and 23 million dollars. 


Coordination With Bilateral Programs 
of Technical Assistance 


Throughout this debate on the United Nations 
expanded program, the United States delegation 
was constantly concerned with seeking arrange- 
ments both in Washington and in the United 
Nations Secretariat for coordinating bilateral 
plans for technical assistance with those of the 
United Nations. 

The Ecosoc resolution contains a provision 
requiring any country requesting technical as- 
sistance under the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram to submit a report on all assistance which it 
is already receiving in the field of development for 
which it is requesting aid. This information 
would flow to the Technical Assistance Board, 
which in turn is required to supply the informa- 
tion to the Technical Assistance Committee, of 
which the United States will bea member. Thus, 
through formal channels, the United States and 
other countries participating in bilateral programs 
will be supplied with information on all requests 
for assistance under the United Nations program. 

Within the Department of State, a single office 
will be responsible for both the United States bi- 
lateral program and United States policies in rela- 
tion to the United Nations expanded program. 
Full information and a singleness of policy is thus 
assured in dealing with both bilateral programs 
and those of the international organizations, 
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The Next Steps Under the U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


by Wilson Compton 


U.S. Alternative Representative to the United Nations 


[NoTe: This article is an excerpt from a speech delivered 
before the United Nations General Assembly at Lake Suc- 
cess on November 15, 1949.) 


As we reach the close of this long debate, I shall 
confine my remarks to the actions which if the 
pending resolution is approved by the Assembly, 
the United States delegation hopes may be taken 
to get this program under way as promptly as 
practicable. There will, of course, be need for 
action by the Secretary-General, by the member 
governments, and by the specialized agencies. 

First, as to the Secretary-General: The resolu- 
tion calls for a conference to raise funds for the 
expanded program. The Secretary-General is em- 
powered to set the date for that conference. He 
has announced that he will do so after consulta- 
tion with governments. We may, I hope, expect 
that he will begin these consultations immediately, 
even while this Assembly is in session; and we 
may, of course, count on the Secretary-General to 
convene the conference at the earliest practicable 
time. 

The Secretary-General will have two other re- 
sponsibilities in advance of the Conference: 

Paragraph 9(a) of the resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, on technical assistance 
provides that the contributions shall be made by 
governments in such forms and subject to such 
conditions as may be agreed between the Sec- 
retary-General, after consultation with the 
participating agencies, and the contributing 
governments. 

That is an immediate responsibility. Govern- 
ments will wish information from the Secretary- 
General regarding the forms and conditions of 
contributions. The Secretary-General, we hope, 
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will wish to discuss this aspect of the program 
with member governments as soon as he has had 
time to consult the participating agencies. 

The resolution invites all governments to make 
voluntary contributions as large as possible. Here 
again the Secretary-General may, we think, be 
helpful to all of us. Most governments, including 
my own, require aflirmative legislative action be- 
fore funds are available which may be paid into 
the special account for technical assistance. It is 
desirable that such legislative action be sought by 
all governments as promptly as possible. The 
Secretary-General, in his conversations with gov- 
ernments regarding the timing of the Technical 
Assistance Conference and regarding the condi- 
tions for contributions, will wish, I am sure, to 
urge the earliest practicable legislative action 
where such action is necessary. 

May I say a word in behalf of the United States 
delegation, concerning the position of the 14 
nations, which although not members of the United 
Nations, are members of the specialized agencies, 
and are to be invited to attend the Technical 
Assistance Conference. These 14 governments 
have not been represented in the debate in the 
Council or the Committee or in the General 
Assembly. But many of these have a deep interest 
in this program. It would seem to my delegation 
that it might be helpful if the Secretary-General 
were promptly to prepare a brief report, together 
with the pertinent documents on this debate, for 
the information of the 14 governments concerned. 
We hope that their proper interests in the ~~ 
as now formulated go be under any handicap 
by reason of the obvious fact that they could not 
have participated in the formulation of the pro- 
gram itself. 
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Second, as to governments: 

It is the hope of the United States that each gov- 
ernment, including the governments of underde- 
veloped countries, will contribute to the special ac- 
count according to its ability. Every country is 
more advanced than its neighbors in some field of 
economic development. Each country no doubt 
can provide training facilities or expert advice in 
some line of endeavor. 

If every recipient country is also a contributor 
to the fund itself, there will be a minimum of sen- 
sitiveness about seeking needed technical assist- 
ance. It is precisely because this program is a 
cooperative pooling of wits, wisdom, and skills in 
economic development in which all countries are 
able to participate, that all may give as well as re- 
ceive. Some, of course, will be able to give much 
more, and some, much less. But it is the hope of 
my government that all may participate. 

erhaps one point regarding contributions may 
warrant special mention. As has been made clear 
in the discussions in the Economic and Social 
Council and the Second Committee, the expenses 
of a government receiving technical assistance, 
paid in its own currency and spent in its own 
country in connection with the services received 
by it is not a contribution to the special account 
itself as proposed to be set up. Contributions to 
the special account therefore will express a will- 
ingness on the part of the participating govern- 
ment to share in encouraging the economic devel- 
opment of other nations, in addition to its own. 

Third, as to the organizations including the 
United Nations itself, which plan to participate 
in the expanded program; 

This Assembly, by adopting the pending reso- 
lution, will have taken the necessary steps to en- 
able the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to participate in the program. However, under 
the arrangements proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council, and as now provided in the pend- 
ing resolution, each participating specialized 
agency will, of course, take the preliminary steps 
necessary to establish its eligibility to receive 
funds; and it is the hope of the United States dele- 
gation that these steps may be taken promptly. 

Each such agency to be eligible is, of course, re- 
quired to adhere to the guiding principles formu- 
lated by the Economic and Social Council and pro- 
posed in this resolution, to be approved by the 
General Assembly; each must authorize its Direc- 
tor General to accept moneys and credits from the 
special account, to exercise the necessary controls, 
and to account for the expenditures. Each 
agency is required to agree to report to the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee of the Council through 
the Technical Assistance Board. These are not 
formidable requirements; but they are important 
to the business-like administration of this pro- 
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gram and to the maintenance of a unity of basic 
policy. 

There are five specialized agencies whose par- 
ticipation is provided for by the specific terms of 
the resolution of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. One of these, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, at the 
annual meeting of its governing body in Paris last 
month, adopted a resolution which is intended to 
meet the requirements of this program. The 
Council of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization is stated to have taken similar action; 
and it is expected that the Assembly of that or- 

nization may take further qualifying action at 
its forthcoming fourth session. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization is holding its annual 
conference in Washington this month; and two 
other organizations—the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Organization— 
have early scheduled meetings of their respective 
governing bodies competent to deal with this ques- 
tion. It is the hope of the United States delega- 
tion that the eligibility of the specialized agencies 
may be thus promptly established. 

The United States assumes that each eligible 
agency as well as the United Nations itself will 
receive from governments more requests for tech- 
nical assistance than can be fully and promptly 
met with the personnel and funds ijikely to be 
available. Each participating organization may 
be under the necessity of rejecting or at least de- 
ferring some requests. Such decisions no doubt 
should be based primarily on a determination of 
the type or condition of technical assistance which 
will contribute the most to economic development. 

The Economic and Social Council itself at its 
ninth session did not formally prepare any guides 
or criteria or standards by which each participat- 
ing organization might determine such priorities 
as may be necessary in the administration of the 
technical assistance services. The United States 
delegation therefore suggests that it might be gen- 
pnt helpful if the appropriate body of each par- 
ticipating organization would prepare at its early 
convenience, for the information of all interested 
governments, a statement which, in general terms, 
might indicate the types of technical assistance 
which are er in the outset at least, to make the 
greatest contribution to economic development. 

Mr. President, my government is glad to have 
had a share in the initiation and formulation of 
this expanded program for technical assistance to 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. It has high hopes for the ultimate use- 
fulness of this kind of international cooperation. 
The United States is confident that this program, 
carefully planned, properly administered, and 
widely used among nations which are willing to 
help themselves, will add to the prestige of the 
United Nations, and will eventually add greatly to 
the strength of its member nations, to the welfare 
of peoples everywhere, and to the assurance of en- 
during peace. 
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Soviet Union Clouds Atomic Energy Issue in Hodgepodge of Confusion 


by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs * 


Everyone agrees that the field of atomic weapons 
and the field of conventional armaments and armed 
forces are two segments of the same general area. 
Everyone agrees that the one field can not be dealt 
with effectively while the other is ignored. And 
all reasonable thinking people recognize that there 
are fundamental differences between the two fields 
which necessitate that initially they continue to be 
dealt with separately and in different ways. Ulti- 
mately, when the details of their separate treat- 
ments have been sufficiently developed, there will 
have to be a coordination and integration of them 
within an over-all plan or system of collective se- 
curity. 

All of this has been clearly understood by the 
great majority of the member nations from the 
First General Assembly down to the present one. 
The Soviet Union has striven persistently to be- 
cloud this clear understanding by advancing one 
proposal after another for merging the two prob- 
lems together into a hodgepodge of confusion out 
of which no useful solution could possibly emerge. 
This same persistence of purpose underlies the pro- 
posal which they have introduced here. It should 
meet with the same summary rejection as that given 
to its predecessors in the past. 

An additional reason for its rejection lies in its 
failure to provide for any inspection or checking, 
or other means of verifying the information sub- 
mitted. This lack is characteristic of all the other 
superficial proposals which have been introduced 
by the Soviet Union in this field. 

In effect their proposal is simply this: 


“We will tell you what we have, but you will 
just have to take our word for its correctness.” 


In the face of Mr. Vyshinsky’s repeated asser- 
tions concerning the willingness of the Soviet 
Union “to open wide its doors” for periodic inspec- 


* Excerpts from a statement made in plenary session on 
the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces on Dec. 5, 1949, and released to the press 
by the United States delegation to the General Assembly 
on the same date. 
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tion of atomic facilities—a type of inspection 
wholly inadequate to the problem of the effective 
control of atomic energy and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons,—I inquired in the Ad Hoc Politi- 
cal Committee whether this willingness extended 
to the field of conventional armaments and armed 
forces— a field where periodic inspection would 
be suitable. There was no answer to my inquiry. 

Now the mere submission of information, with- 
out provision for proper checking and verifying, 
would be wholly unsatisfactory. It would be a 
snare and a delusion. 

My government would not expect other member 
nations simply to take whatever data we might 
submit on conventional armaments and armed 
forces and let it go at that. 

Similarly, we do not feel that other member na- 
tions should be asked by the Soviet Union simply 
to take whatever data and information they may 
care to submit. 

If we are willing to lay open our records and 
facilities in order that the information submitted 
by us may be properly checked and verified, why 
should the Soviet Union be unwilling to do 
likewise ? 

The processes of a true democracy, where the 
people insist on being kept fully informed of what- 
ever action is being taken by the heads of their 
government, furnish a reasonably accurate test of 
the validity of any information submitted by such 
a government. No equivalent guaranties are to be 
derived from the governing processes employed in 
the Soviet Union. 

Is it not strange that the very nations which 
have been attacked so vehemently as warmonger- 
ing and aggressor nations are, without exception, 
willing to accept these proposals, with all they 
entail in the way of inspection and checking, 
whereas the only nations which have persistently 
refused to accept them are the accusing nations 
which profess none but the most peaceful intention. 

And yet the proposals are wholly reciprocal. 
They demand no more information from one na- 
tion that they require of another. They expose 
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no nation to any more inspection and checkin 
than any other nation. What a manifest absurd- 
ity it is, therefore, for the representative of the 
Soviet Union to vilify these proposals as a das- 
tardly scheme of espionage against the armed 
strength of their government. What, if their in- 
tentions are as peaceful as they profess them to be, 
are they fearful of disclosing? How, with such 
an attitude of secretiveness, can they wonder that 
their intentions are suspect ? 

Here lies the core of the whole problem. I said 
in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, and I repeat it 
here: That the nations of Western Europe are not 
rearming because they are opposed to disarma- 
ment, and the United States is not helping them to 
re-arm because the United States is opposed to 
disarmament. They are rearming, and we are 
helping them to do so, because they fear the in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union. 

I also said in the Ad Hoe Political Committee 
and I repeat it here: That the Soviet Union has 
it within its power to make possible a real and 
lasting improvement in the atmosphere of inter- 
national relations without which there can be little 
hope of any real progress toward our goal of world 

peace. 
That, after all, was the real purpose of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of November 19, 1948. 
Its basic purpose was not the mere collection of 
information, since, after all, any information re- 
sulting from the implementation of proposals like 
these would be but a means to an ak The essen- 
tial objective sought was the engendering of a little 
world confidence, which it was thought would re- 
sult from an exchange of verified information. 
This, it was hoped, would encourage and stimulate 
the taking of further steps toward our goal of 
world peace. 

And so, were the Soviet Union willing to come 
along with the rest of us in accepting these census 
and verification proposals, the really significant 
result would not be the information eventually re- 
sulting therefrom. Rather would it lie in the fact 
that for the very first time, in matters affecting the 
peace and security of the world, the Soviet Union 
had been willing to join the family of nations in 
a truly cooperative enterprise. 

Unfortunately the Soviet Union has not as yet 
been willing to join the family as a fully partici- 
pating member. Nevertheless the invitation is a 
standing one, and we hope that some day soon they 
will see fit to accept it. 

To this end the resolution now before us recom- 
mends that the Security Council continue its study 
of the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces through the agency 
of the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
and in accordance with the Commission’s estab- 
lished plan of work. 
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In this connection it may not be amiss to point 
out that despite the fact the veto of the Soviet 
Union makes it impossible to put into effect the 
proposals which this resolution calls upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly to approve, the work and effort 
which have gone into the development of the pro- 
posals need not be wasted. Viewed from the per- 
spective of future planning—rather than imme- 
diate implementation—they fit readily into the 
Commission’s plan of work, under item III thereof, 
which deals with safeguards for a plan of dis- 
armament. The work thus initiated may go 
forward in the hope that a feasible plan of dis- 
armament may be evolved. By that time the un- 
congenial circumstances in which the world now 
finds itself may happily have changed for the bet- 
ter so as to permit at least a beginning to be made 
to put such a plan into actual effect. 

For these reasons the United States delegation 
will vote for the draft resolution approved by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee. It will vote against 
the Soviet draft resolution, 
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Legislation 


National Military Establishment Appropriation Bill for 
1950. Preconference Hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Represent- 
atives, Eighty-first Congress, First Session, on the Na- 
tional Military Establishment Appropriation Bill for 1950. 
ii, 84 pp. 

Supplemental Hearings on the Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill for 1949. Hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, First Session, on H.R. 5300, an act making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes. Aid to Korea and Securities and Exchange 
Commission. ii, 49 pp. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1950. Hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate, Eighty-first Congress, First Session, on H.R. 6008, 
an act making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. ii, 
258 pp. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1950. Hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, 
First Session, on the Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
1950. ii, 549 pp. 

Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1949. Hear- 

ings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, 
First Session, on the Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1949. ii, 590 pp. 
. North Atlantic Treaty. Hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty-first 
Congress, First Session, on Executive L, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, First Session, the North Atlantic Treaty. Part 3, 
Private Witnesses. May 12, 13, 16, 17, and 18, 1949. iv, 
449 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[December 10-16] 


General Assembly 


The fourth regular session of the General As- 
sembly ended December 10. United States repre- 
sentative, John Sherman Cooper, in a closing state- 
ment, cited the remarkable degree of unity achieved 
at this session. The demonstration that 53 na- 
tions are united on the essentials of peace, he said, 
“gives us hope and faith that fifty-nine nations 
may become united. . . . I look forward to the 
day when we can duplicate in the political field the 
unanimity sometimes we achieve on economic and 
social problems.” 

Among the Assembly’s final decisions were ap- 
proval of a plan for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, the appointment of Assistant Secretary 
General Adrianus Pelt as United Nations Commis- 
sioner for Libya, and approval of the U. N. budget 
of $49,641,773, including $8,000,000 for Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem 


On December 9, the General Assembly approved 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee resolution calling 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum administered by the United Na- 
tions through the Trusteeship Council and asking 
the Council to proceed with the preparation and 
implementation of a statute for Jerusalem. The 
vote was 38 to 14 with 7 abstentions, the United 
States being among those opposing the plan. The 
decision followed rejection of a last-minute pro- 
posal, which was supported by the United States, 
to adjourn debate on Jerusalem during the present 
session and to instruct the Secretary-General to 
consult with members on the time and place of a 
special session to consider this matter further. 

The Trusteeship Council has since decided to re- 
sume work immediately on this problem. United 
States representative, Francis B. Sayre told the 
Council at its meeting on December 13 that the 
United States would cooperate “in the most loyal 
way possible” in the difficult task of trying to carry 
out the provisions of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution. He —— however, that discussion by 
the Trusteeship Council be delayed until January 
when Argentina, as a new member of the Council, 
could join in the deliberations and other members 
would have had an opportunity to consider the 
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problem. The Council agreed to grant the re- 
— of Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria, and to invite 

rgentina, to participate in these discussions with- 
out vote, 


Somaliland 


The Trusteeship Council, on December 9, estab- 
lished a six-member committee to draft a trustee- 
ship agreement for Somaliland, which would take 
into account any draft that Italy might care to 
submit. Three nonadministering and three ad- 
mjnistering members were elected to the commit- 
tee—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Philippines, Iraq, and the Dominican 
Republic. At its first meeting on December 13, 
the Committee agreed to begin its work on Janu- 
ary 9 in Geneva. 


In the Security Council, on December 13, Soviet 
vetoes prevented adoption of a Canadian-spon- 
sored resolution on Indonesia congratulating the 

arties to the recent round-table conference at 

he Hague, welcoming the forthcoming establish- 
ment of the United States of Indonesia, and com- 
mending the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia for its assistance. The defeated resolu- 
tion, which was supported by 9 of the 11 Council 
members, further asked the Commission for Indo- 
nesia to continue to discharge the responsibilities 
assigned to it by the Security Council, and in par- 
ticular to observe and assist in the implementation 
of the agreements reached at The Hague. Secu- 
rity Council President McNaughton deprecated 
the Soviet exercise of the veto and ruled that the 
Security Council resolution of last January 18 re- 
mained in full effect. 

United States representative Ernest Gross, 
speaking in support of the Canadian resolution, 
held that the Hague settlement was a substantial 
contribution to the advancement of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. He noted that the 
Soviet Union, in an incessant stream of opposition, 
had been trying desperately to hide the fact that 
an Indonesian-Netherlands agreement had_ been 
reached whereby the Indonesian people will be 
free within a matter of days. 
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Social Commission 


The Economic and Social Council’s 18-member 
Social Commission held its fifth session at Lake 
Success December 5-16. 

Children’s Needs —The Commission had before 
it an interim report of a study on the continuing 
needs of children prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Committee on administrative coordination. 
This study was prompted by a United States pro- 
posal at the Executive Board meeting of the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund in Paris 
in 1949, looking forward to the ultimate dissolu- 
tion of the Children’s Fund, an emergency organ- 
ization. The Commission was not able to take 
conclusive action on the interim report because of 
the absence of specific data. The Commission, 
therefore, requested the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with appropriate specialized agencies, to 
develop a report for the consideration of the sixth 
session of the Social Commission along the fol- 
lowing lines: Types and activities that would ap- 
pear to be appropriate for handling by interna- 
tional agencies on a continuing basis; ways in 
which the United Nations and specialized agencies 
now are coordinating planning and activities for 
children and the extent to which improvement in 
joint planning and action are needed; organiza- 
tional arrangements essential to future interna- 
tional action for children. The United States rep- 
resentative in speaking of the interim report and 
the resolution adopted by the Social Commission 
declared that this government is aware of the in- 
creasing importance of the needs of children that 
can be realistically met within the United Nations 
structure. He stated that this government was 
convinced that the postwar emergency for which 
the Children’s Fund was created is coming to a 
close, but that some form of long-range planning 
for children was required. He indicated that his 
government wished the most careful analysis of 
these problems so that the fifth session of the 
General Assembly would have sufficient facts in 
hand to make a considered decision on the future 
United Nations programs for children. 


Food and Agriculture Organization Conference 


About three hundred and fifty delegates from 
fifty-eight participating countries attended the 
fifth annual conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in Washington November 21- 
December 6. Though many topics were discussed 
the major decisions concerned the admission of 
new members, the selection of a permanent site 
for the headquarters of the Organization, its role 
in the United Nations program of technical as- 
sistance, and proposals for dealing with the world 
problem of food surpluses and scarcities. 
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Five new members—Indonesia, Israel, Korea, 
Afghanistan, and Sweden—were admitted to the 
Organization, bringing the total membership to 
sixty-three. After spirited debate, a decision was 
reached to establish the permanent headquarters 
in Rome. The argument for a European location 
most frequently presented was the possible sav- 
ings in operation costs to be anticipated in a soft 
currency country. 

Unanimous approval was given the plan for 
participation in the United Nations program of 
technical assistance to endendueienea countries, 
under which the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is to receive 29 percent of the funds available 
to the United Nations for this purpose. 

Turning to discussion of the problem of food 
surpluses and scarcities, the Conference consid- 
ered a plan devised by a committee of experts for 
the establishment of an International Commodities 
Clearing House. Since some of its features were 
inacceptable to most of the participating nations, 
the Conference established a special fourteen- 
nation committee under the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Council to consider the needs of 
deficit nations, to consider distribution schemes 
proposed by surplus nations, and to study general 
methods of surplus disposal. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan pledged the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the United States in the 
work of this new committee. 

The United States representative agreed to ac- 
cept 27.1 percent as the United States share in the 
cost of the Organization but asked for an under- 
standing that an effort will be made to establish as 
soon as possible the previously agreed ceiling of 
25 percent. 


Caribbean Commission 


The ninth session of the Caribbean Commission 
met at Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States December 5-9 and was 
presided over by Ward M. Canaday, United States 
Co-Chairman of the Commission. 

The Commission recommended that representa- 
tives of the Netherlands, United States, France, 
and Great Britain meet as soon as convenient to 
decide what part the Commission should play in 
initiating the development and execution of tech- 
nical assistance in the area. 

The four co-chairmen considered a working 
paper dealing with the negotiation of a joint 
four-power statement on the recommendations of 
the West Indian Conference (third session) and 
the objectives of the Commission. The Nether- 
lands and United States Co-Chairmen were em- 

owered to negotiate such a statement at St. 
omas. The French and British co-chairmen, 
although unwilling to sign a four-power statement 
at that time, indicated that their Governments 
might be ready to negotiate a joint declaration 
through diplomatic channels in the immediate 
future. 
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Five Years of Progress in International Civil Aviation 


Statement of K. N. EF. Bradfield 
Vice President of the Couneil* 


Exactly 5 years ago today the representatives 
of more than 50 nations, gathered together at 
Chicago, signed a document formally known as 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
and familiarly known to the aviation world as 
the Chicago Convention. This document was 
drawn up as the final result of an international 
meeting convened by the United States in 
N meee. 1944. 

At the time of this meeting, the world was close 
to the end of the greatest war in mankind’s his- 
tory, a war fought with all the weapons and in- 
genuity which modern science could devise, a war 
in which, for the first time, air transportation 
became important in the conveying of men and 
materials. 'The Chicago conference was designed 
to help aviation continue as a major means of 
international transportation after peace was de- 
clared. To achieve such an end the cooperation 
of the world’s nations and of the world’s techni- 
cians, working toward a common end, was 
necessary. 

Out of the Chicago Convention was to come the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, an in- 
ternational body which is also a specialized agency 
of the United Nations. Icao’s aims are best given 
in the preamble to the Chicago Convention: to 
develop international civil aviation so that it may 
help to create friendship and understanding 
among nations and peoples of the world; to avoid 
friction and to promote that cooperation between 


* Made on Dec. 7, 1949, in the absence of Edward Warner, 
President of the Council, on the fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
Released to the press by IcAo in Montreal on Dec. 7, 1949. 
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the peoples upon which the peace of the world 
depends; to promote the orderly growth of inter- 
national civil aviation throughout the world so 
as to meet the needs of the peoples for safe, regu- 
lar, efficient, and economic air transport; to pre- 
vent the economic waste caused by unreasonable 
competition; to promote safety in flight. 

It is obvious that Icao can not realize its aims 
to the full unless and until it receives the support 
of the world as a whole. At the present time, al- 
though 55 nations are members of Icao, nations 
whose airlines operate more than 90 percent of 
all international civil air transportation, a num- 
ber of nations are still absent from the member- 
ship list, one of these being the U.S.S.R. Sub- 
ject to the conditions laid down in the Chicago 
Convention, they are one and all welcome to be- 
come members of the organization, providing only 
that they agree to adhere to the principles of the 
Convention and to accept the corresponding re- 
sponsibilities. 

The work which Icao carries out falls into three 
general categories: air navigation (in particular, 
the safety and regularity of international flight) ; 
the economic aspects of transportation by air; and 
international air law. It is fitting that on this 
occasion we take stock of the work of Icao in each 
of these fields. 

First, air navigation. Until now, the most im- 
portant work of Icao has been the creation of 
international standards and recommended prac- 
tices to unify the technical aspects of civil avia- 
tion on a world-wide scale. These Icao stand- 
ards and recommended practices are designed to 
establish uniform and adequate procedures and 
facilities so that aircraft operations on interna- 
tional routes will be carried out in such a way as 
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to insure safe, regular, and efficient transportation. 

Up until now, nine sets of international stand- 
dards and recommended practices dealing with 
technical subjects have been approved and pro- 
duced as annexes to the Chicago Convention. 
They cover such widely separated fields as aero- 
nautical maps and charts, licenses for aircrew per- 
sonnel, airworthiness of aircraft, rules of the air, 
aeronautical telecommunications, and the stand- 
ardization of dimensional units used in air-ground 
communication. Some of these annexes are sub- 
stantially complete. Others are at present little 
more than skeletons upon which Icao must and 
will eventually build a complete structure. 

Some examples of agreements that have been 
reached indicate the widely varied nature of the 
subjects dealt with—the qualifications and experi- 
ence recessary for aircrew licenses, the amount of 
fuel that an aircraft must carry over and above 
that calculated to be necessary for a flight to allow 
for possible emergency and unforeseen contin- 
gency, standard symbols to be used on aeronautical 
maps and charts, codes for the reporting of mete- 
orological conditions. 

For the most part, the member nations are im- 
plementing these standards and recommended 
practices with commendable speed. However, in 
certain cases one or another nation has found it 
impossible to comply with some accepted standard. 
In such cases, the nation concerned must file notice 
of its deviation from the standard with Icao which 
correspondingly informs all member states. For- 
tunately, these deviations are exceptions rather 
than the rule. 

Icao has held a world-wide series of regional air 
navigation meetings designed to survey existing 
air-navigation facilities and services, to decide 
whether these were or were not adequate for inter- 
national air safety and to recommend necessary 
improvements and additions. By their very na- 
ture thes2 regional meetings were able to get down 
to the individual local problems which must be 
solved if international air services are to be op- 
erated safely and regularly. As a result of these 
meetings we have found that, in some of these cases, 
there is a need for air navigation facilities which 
cannot be provided by the nations in whose terri- 
tories they would normally be located—cannot be 
provided because the nations involved are not able 
to provide funds for their construction and main- 
tenance or personnel for their operation. 

A remedy for such a situation has been found 
through Icao joint-support procedures as pro- 
vided for in the Chicago Convention. Here Icao 
takes the initiative in making the necessary fa- 
cilities and services available. Working with 
member nations whose civil aircraft make use of 
these specific facilities, or who otherwise have an 
interest in their use, agreements are eventually 
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reached for the financing and operation of these 
facilities. Four important agreements of such 
a character are in effect at the present time. One 
provides for the maintenance of 10 floating ocean 
stations in the North Atlantic, stations manned 
by the ships of 6 nations and assisted financially 
by 5 others. These ocean stations provide es- 
sential weather reports for inclusion in the North 
Atlantic weather network. They serve as air 
navigation check and relay points for aircraft 
flying across the Atlantic and, when necessary, 
perform search and rescue duties. Two other 
yang provide for the financing of a LORAN 
(long range radio navigation aid) station in Ice- 
land and of meteorological and communications 
facilities in that country. The fourth agreement, 
with the government of Denmark, makes provi- 
sion for the financing of weather stations in Sion: 
land and of a LORAN station at Skuvanes in the 
Faroe Islands. In each case, costs are borne by 
a group of nations, with Icao administering the 
scheme and providing technical assistance where 
required. 

ntil now, the joint-support program has been 
confined to projects associated with the North 
Atlantic area. However, regional air navigation 
meetings have provided us with information as 
to the international requirements for air naviga- 
tion facilities in the other regions of the world 
and the more important deficiencies therein are 
now receiving a methodical consideration which 
must of necessity take time. 

In the economic field, the first major effort was 
an attempt to draw up a multilateral agreement 
to govern the exchange of commercial air rights. 
At present, these commercial air rights—the right 
of the airlines of one nation to fly to the airports 
of another, for example—are exchanged by a 
process of bilateral agreement. These bilateral 
pacts are at the economic basis of international 
air transportation, and it is Icao’s hope that the 
multitude will be replaced by one multilateral 
agreement acceptable to all members. For several 
years, Icao has worked toward this end but so far 
the best that has been achieved is the clarification 
and embodiment of certain basic principles in the 
majority of the bilateral agreements now in effect. 

In another economic field some achievements 
have been reported. Icao has devoted its atten- 
tion to the multiplicity of restrictions, which hin- 
ders the free flow of traffic across international 
borders. We have adopted a set of international 
standards on the facilitation of air transport 
which we believe is a major step toward the elimi- 
nation of much of the time-consuming formalities 
and of the amount of documentation required each 
time passengers or freight are carried by air from 
one country to another. Important among the 
provisions are standardized forms for passengers, 
crew and cargo manifests, embarkation and disem- 
barkation cards, and baggage declarations, and a 
limit is placed on the number of such forms which 
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any state may require. It is significant that these 
standards and recommendations have been ac- 
cepted so readily by the International Air Trans- 
port Association, the organization of international 
airline operators which has worked so closely with 
Icao in this and in many other fields. 

Icao is cooperating closely with the Universal 
Postal Union on the questions of the cost and 
charges related to the transportation of airmail, 
an all-important element in the sound and eco- 
nomic operation of airlines. We are studying 
such subjects as burdensome insurance and mul- 
tiple taxation of international airlines and charges 
for the use of air-navigation facilities. 

In the broad field of air transportation, Icao has 
interest and responsibilities in regard to the eco- 
nomic problems of the international airlines and 
is well aware that international air transportation 
depends for its success upon economic operation 
and upon economic health. So far, the accom- 
plishments toward agreement in the economic field 
have not been so extensive as that in the technical 
field, but we hope to see agreement extended 
rapidly in the years immediately ahead, and we 
realize that there is a great deal yet to be done. 

Finally, in the legal field, I should like to point 
to one outstanding achievement—the adoption and 
opening for signature of the Convention on Inter- 
national Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. As 
of this date, 24 nations have signed this agreement 
which provides, among other things, for the recog- 
nition by all contracting states of the rights in 


aircraft constituted in any country that is party 
to the Convention and is designed to afford inter- 
national airline operators the largest possible 
measure of assistance in arranging and financing 
aircraft purchases. The Convention provides the 
best possible security for those who finance or pur- 
chase aircraft and spare parts, whether the assets 
involved are within or outside the state of registry 
of the aircraft. This international convention, 
like all others, requires ratification by the states 
which have signed it, and it will come into opera- 
tion after two or more nations have ratified. One 
ratification, that of the United States, has been 
received. Others may be expected after other na- 
tions have been able to amend their domestic legis- 
lation which of necessity requires some time. 

I believe that the men who 5 years ago today 
signed the International Convention on Civil 
Aviation can now regard the fruits of their work 
with growing satisfaction. The first 5 years 
have seen the building of a secure foundation— 
always a slow process if it is done well. It has 
been necessary during that time to recruit an 
international secretariat and to gain the neces- 
sary experience in the operation of the Organiza- 
tion as a whole. We have today a highly quali- 
fied Secretariat; thanks to the Canadian Govern- 
ment we are housed in the new and excellent 
International Aviation Building specially erected 
for the purpose in Montreal; we have gained much 
experience in the operation of our organization. 
Icao now looks forward to the next 5 years with 
confidence with the knowledge that there is much 
work that must be done and with the will to do it. 


The Office of High Commissioner for Refugees 


by George L. Warren 


The General Assembly on December 3, 1949, 
adopted a resolution establishing as of January 1, 
1951, the Office of High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees to provide the service of protection for refu- 
oe and stateless persons after the International 

efugee Organization (Iro) relinquishes this serv- 
ice when its activities are terminated. This ac- 
tion was taken pursuant to previous discussion of 
the problem at the ninth session of the Economic 
and Social Council (Ecosoc) held in Geneva, July— 
August 1949. 

cosoc had recommended that the General As- 
sembly should decide the functions and organi- 
zational arrangements within the framework of 
the United Nations necessary for the protection of 
refugees until such time as they have acquired 
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normal civil status by becoming citizens of their 
countries of residence. ~~ sasamare, Tae also requested 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
prepare a plan for such organization within the 
framework of the United Nations, taking into ac- 
count the alternative of establishing a High Com- 
missioner’s office under the control of the United 
Nations or a service within the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. The Secretary-General was also re- 
quested to report on the nature and extent of the 
functions of protection to be performed and on 
ways and means by which states not members of 
the United Nations might be brought into associa- 
tion with the work of the United Nations for refu- 
gees and stateless persons. 

The General Assembly had before it for con- 
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sideration not only the resolution of Ecosoc and 
the report of the Secretary-General, referred to, 
but also a memorandum addressed to it by the Gen- 
eral Council of the Iro adopted on October 20, 
1949, advising the General Assembly that the or- 
ganization would continue its operations for an 
extended period of 9 months after June 30, 1950, 
in order to complete its task and recommending 
that the service of protection of refugees and state- 
less persons be initiated no later than January 1, 
1951, under the auspices of the United Nations. 
In the discussion in the Third Committee prior 
to the action by the General Assembly there was 
general support of the plan to establish the Office 
of High Commissioner to continue the service of 
protection after the termination of the Iro. Only 
the representatives of the countries of origin of the 
refugees in Eastern Europe were in opposition to 
the plan. They argued persistently that all refu- 
gees should be returned to their home countries. 
Such a service was provided in the first instance 
under the auspices of the League of Nations and 
had been continued under the Iro and was envis- 
aged as necessary under the United Nations for 
such time as the Dunntel Assembly might later de- 
termine. The General Assembly resolution pro- 
vided that the Office of High Commissioner should 
be located in Geneva and that the arrangements 
for the Office should be reviewed not later than at 
the eighth regular session of the General Assembly 
with a view to determining whether the Office 
should be continued beyond December 31, 1953. 
Three items of organization and function pre- 
occupied the attention of the General Assembly 
before final action was taken. First, identifica- 
tion of the persons who were to become the concern 
of the High Commissioner’s Office; second, the 
election of the High Commissioner by the General 
Assembly or his appointment by the Secretary- 
General; and third, the functions to be assigned 
to the Office with respect to the administration of 
material assistance to refugees. With respect to 
the persons who were to become the concern of 
the High Commissioner’s Office, the discussion in 
the first instance clarified the Assembly’s decision 
that the High Commissioner was not to have com- 
petence with respect to internal refugee situations 
such as those in Pakistan, India, Greece, and China 
in which no question of protection of refugees 
under international auspicies arises. These in- 
ternal refugee situations have been treated uni- 
laterally by the governments most immediately 
concerned which, although burdened with heavy 
relief responsibilities, have not appealed for in- 
ternational assistance. Otherwise, the persons in- 
volved enjoy the complete sympathy, support, and 
protection of their home governments and have 
a normal civil status. 
Discussion of the persons who are to become the 
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concern of the Office also centered on whether the 
High Commissioner should be given broad discre- 
tion in this matter or whether the General Assem- 
bly should in each instance decide specifically to 
what categories of refugees protection was to be 
accorded. The provision finally included in the 
annex of the resolution adopted is as follows: 


3. Persons falling under the competence of the High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees should be, for the 
time being, refugees and displaced persons defined in 
annex I of the constitution of the Iro and, thereafter, such 
persons as the General Assembly may from time to time 
determine, including any persons brought under the juris- 
diction of the High Commissioner’s Office under the terms 
of international conventions or agreements approved by 
the General Assembly. 


Under this provision, the General Assembly is to 
determine for which categories of refugees it will 
accept responsibility. 

The differences of view with respect to the elec- 
tion or appointment of the High Commissioner 
were finally resolved by majority decision that the 
General Assembly should elect him. The United 
States delegation opposed this decision on admin- 
istrative considerations. Under article 97 of the 
Charter, the Secretary-General is declared to be 
the chief administrative officer of the United Na- 
tions. Under the election of the High Commis- 
sioner it was argued that the Secretary-General 
would tend to be cut off from the work of the High 
Commissioner and that proper integration of the 
efforts of the Secretariat and the High Commis- 
sioner would not be achieved. 

The question of whether the High Commissioner 
should administer material assistance was debated 
vigorously. On the one side, it was maintained 
that the period of large-scale operations on behalf 
of refugees under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions would be concluded upon the termination 
“of the Ino and that thereafter the numbers of 
refugees requiring assistance, who might remain 
on the territory of any single country, would not 
constitute a burden on the government of that 
country of such bane as to require continu- 
ing international assistance over a period of years. 
The opponents of this view, chiefly the representa- 
tives of the Western European countries, argued 
that the concluding operations of the Iro would 
not resolve completely the problems of material 
assistance presented by refugees and that the func- 
tions of protection and material assistance were so 
inextricably bound together that it would prove 
impracticable to establish the function of protec- 
tion solely under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. 

It was argued further that although no appeal 
to the General Assembly for international funds 
for assistance was envisaged in the present reso- 
lution, the High Commissioner should be author- 
ized to allocate to governmental or voluntary 
agencies such funds as he might receive from gov- 
ernments or private sources for material assist- 
ance. 
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Those who opposed such authority, chiefly the 
United States delegation, argued that the High 
Commissioner might easily become the center of 
a continuing succession of appeals for funds in 
situations which the General Assembly might not, 
after consideration, consider its legitimate respon- 
sibility. 

These conflicting points of view were eventually 
satisfied by the inclusion of a provision in the as- 
sistance clause of the resolution that the High 
Commissioner should not appeal to governments 
or make a general appeal to nongovernmental 
sources for funds for material assistance except 
with the prior approval of the General Assembly. 
In this manner, the General Assembly will decide 
in each situation arising whether an appeal to 
governments for funds is justified and should be 
made. Inherent in such a decision in the first in- 
stance is the General Assembly acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the refugees requiring assistance. 

Although implicit in the resolution as a whole, 
a specific provision was included in the final text 
that only the administrative expenses of the Office 
were to be included in the general budget of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General pre- 
sented an estimate to the Assembly based on the 
discussion on the resolution that such administra- 
tive expenditures for the calendar year 1951 
would approximate $400,000. He was requested 
in the resolution to prepare in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions a draft budget for the oper- 
ation in 1951 of the High Commissioner’s Office. 

In a similar manner Ecosoc was requested at its 
eleventh session to prepare a draft resolution em- 
bodying provisions for the functioning of the 
High Commissioner’s Office for submission to the 
General Assembly for consideration at its fifth 
regular session. Ecosoc was also requested to 
make such recommendations as the Council may 
deem appropriate concerning additional categories 
of refugees and stateless persons which should be 
covered by the Office. 

The annex to the resolution cited various func- 
tions by which the protection of refugees is to be 
insured by the High Commissioner, such as (a) 
promoting the conclusion and ratification of in- 
ternational conventions, supervising the applica- 
tion of the provisions of such conventions and 
proposing any necessary amendments thereto; (b) 
promoting through special agreements with gov- 
ernments the execution of any methods calculated 
to improve the situation of refugees and to reduce 
the number of refugees requiring protection; (c) 
assisting governments and private organizations 
in their efforts to promote voluntary repatriation 
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of refugees or their assimilation within new 
national communities; and (d) facilitating the 
coordination of the efforts of voluntary agencies 
concerned with the welfare of refugees. 

The High Commissioner is to be elected by the 
General Assembly at its fifth session for a term 
of 3 years from January 1, 1951, and is authorized 
to appoint a deputy high commissioner of a dif- 
ferent nationality than his own for a similar 
term. He will have a small staff to assist him. 

The resolution adopted also provided that the 
High Commissioner might appoint representa- 
tives in any country, recognizing the need of such 
representatives subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernment of that country. 


U.N. Urges Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy 


U.N. doc. A/1134 
Resolution adopted Nov. 23, 1949 

The General Assembly, 

RECALLING its resolutions 1 (I) of 24 January 1946, 
41 (I) of 14 December 1946 and 191 (III) of 4 November 
1948, 

Awake that atomic energy, if used for peace, will lead to 
the increase of human welfare, but if used for war may 
bring about the destruction of civilization, 

Anxious to free humanity from the dangers which will 
continue to exist as long as States retain under their indi- 
vidual control the development and operation of atomic 
energy facilities, 

CONVINCED that an international co-operative effort can 
avoid these dangers and can hasten the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy for the benefit of all peoples, 

1. Urges all nations to join in such a co-operative de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy for peaceful ends; 

2. Calls upon Governments to do everything in their 
power to make possible, by the acceptance of effective 
international control, the effective prohibition and elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons; 

3. Requests the permanent members of the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission to continue their con- 
sultations, to explore all possible avenues and examine all 
concrete suggestions with a view to determining whether 
they might lead to an agreement securing the basic objec- 
tives of the General Assembly in this question, and to keep 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the General Assembly 
informed of their progress; 

4. Recommends that all nations, in the use of their 
rights of sovereignty, join in mutual agreement to limit 
the individual exercise of those rights in the control of 
atomic energy to the extent required, in the light of the 
foregoing considerations, for the promotion of world secu- 
rity and peace, and recommends that all nations agree to 
exercise such rights jointly. 
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Propaganda: A Conscious Weapon of Diplomacy 


by George V. Allen 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


The American public is largely unaware of an 
important change which has been taking place dur- 
ing the past 15 years in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. Every major foreign office in the world, 
including the Department of State, is doing things 
today which it would have considered startling, if 
not improper, even 10 years ago. 

Until recent years, international relations be- 
tween peoples were conducted by relatively few 
officials especially selected to live abroad for the 
purpose of representing one government to an- 
other. These officials, called diplomats, were 
forced by custom and precedent to deal only with 
an equally limited group of officials in the foreign 
office of the receiving count Although diplo- 
mats were permitted to establish social contacts 
with the people among whom they lived, they were 
not expected to deal on political matters with any- 
one except the foreign office. Although I do not 
suggest that this restriction, built up through gen- 
erations of experience, has been totally discarded 
today, some rather surprising new methods in con- 
ducting foreign relations are being developed, and 
one wonders where the trend will Shed, 


Change From Traditional Diplomacy 


In January of 1949, relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union were in a very poor 
state. The Western zones of Berlin were under 
strict blockade, and the United States Air Force, 
aided by the Air Force of Great Britain, had to fly 
in supplies for 2 million people through the storms 


of winter. At the same time, counterblockade 


*An address delivered at Duke University at Durham, 
N. C., on Dec. 10, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Allen is Ambassador Designate to Yugo- 
Slavia. 
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measures which had been imposed against the 
Soviet zone of Germany were hurting the Soviets, 
and the propaganda effect on Germany and all of 
Europe of the generally unexpected strength and 
success of the air lift was beginning to run steadily 
against the U.S.S.R. 

Stalin wanted to get off the hook. He had im- 
posed the blockade in the confident expectation 
that we would be forced out of Berlin. When he 
did not succeed by January 1949, he was ready to 
talk. Under traditional diplomacy, he should 
have telegraphed his Ambassador in Washington 
to approach the Department of State, or he might 
have called to the Kremlin our Ambassador in 
Moscow, Gen. Bedell Smith, and informed him in 
the greatest secrecy that he believed the difficulties 
over Berlin could be solved. Ambassador Smith 
would have hurried to the American Embassy and 
drafted an urgent telegram which would have been 
sent off to Washington in top secret code. The 
next morning the Secretary of State would have 
taken it to the White House and laid it before the 
President. 

Neither of the foregoing methods was followed. 
Instead, Stalin sent a cable to an American news- 
paper correspondent in Paris, answering certain 
questions the correspondent had addressed to him 
and which he found it convenient to answer. 
Stalin’s answers added up to a pretty good indica- 
tion that his government was ready to begin 
discussions. 

The next morning Stalin’s message was in the 
Department and on President Truman’s desk at 
the White House, but not in the form of a secret 
diplomatic cable. It was in an eight-column 
streamer on the front page of every American 
newspaper and was being proclaimed simultane- 
ously by every radio station and newspaper 
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throughout the world. Secretary Acheson and 
a Truman got the message all right—at 
the same moment as everyone else among 2 billion 
inhabitants of the globe who could read or listen. 

The method Stalin used in conducting his for- 
eign relations in this instance was by no means 
unprecedented. Woodrow Wilson proposed 
peace terms to the German people in 1918 through 
a speech to Congress, containing the famous 14 
points or conditions under which we would end 
the First World War. He could have proposed 
them to the German Government through Swiss 
or other neutral diplomatic sources. The Duke of 
Wellington doubtless addressed messages to 
Napoleon through the press of his day, and Cyrus 
the Great probably started bazaar rumors for his 
purposes, 


Propaganda Methods 


But, for better or worse, propaganda as a con- 
scious weapon of diplomacy has increased tre- 
mendously during recent years. The technical 
development of mass communications, by which 
the greater part of mankind can be reached almost 
simultaneously by press or radio and the increased 
numbers of people who can read or understand 
may prove to have made this new tool as impor- 
tant to diplomacy as the invention of gunpowder 
was to military science. 

I am not particularly concerned with whether 
either gunpowder or propaganda have benefited 
or harmed mankind. I merely emphasize, at this 
— that yen on an immense scale is 

ere to stay. e Americans must become in- 
formed and adept in its use, defensively and offen- 
sively, or we may find ourselves as archaic as the 
belted knight who refused to take gunpowder 
seriously 500 years ago. 

Let us consider another example of the use of 
propaganda in modern diplomacy. Last year, a 
highly significant election took place in Italy. 
The issue was whether communism would con- 
tinue its march into Western Europe or whether 
democratic forces could turn the tide. Radio 
Moscow and all the agents of communism out- 
side and within Italy went to work with presses 
and loud speakers to convince the Italian voters 
that communism offered the panacea for all their 
woes. The United States and other democracies 
did not stand idle. 

By ress, motion picture, and radio we tried our 
level best, through open propaganda methods, to 
persuade the Italian voter that democracy, al- 
though offering no immediate paradise, was a 
surer method of progress. The Voice of America 
transmitted short-wave radio programs in the 
Italian language every day, beamed toward the 
people of Italy, extoling the advantages of democ- 
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racy. Americans of Italian origin were encour- 
aged to write to their relatives in Italy, counseling 
them to vote democratic. We arranged for Amer- 
ican newsreels, showing the American way of life 
and American aid to Italy, to be shown in every 
Italian theater for several weeks prior to election 
day. 

At present, the State Department sends out pro- 
grams over the Voice of America in 22 languages 
every day, beamed to almost every corner of the 
world. It is true that we still write diplomatic 
notes to foreign governments, but we also try our 
utmost to reach directly into as many foreign 
homes as we can all over the globe. e talk di- 
rectly to foreign peoples as well as to their gov- 
ernments. And every other major power is doing 
the same thing. 

Our information, or propaganda, activity is by 
no means directed solely at peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Department now maintains 85 in- 
formation libraries in the leading capitals and im- 
portant cities throughout the world. These li- 
braries that contain American books and periodi- 
cals are usually not located in our Embassies but 
in separate buildings on busy streets where they 
will attract the largest numbers of individual 
foreigners. 

In Mexico City, for example, our famous Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library is a conspicuous building 
on one of the principal thoroughfares. We en- 
courage every Mexican passerby to come in off the 
street and read what we have to offer. And mind 
you, the Mexican Government does not ask us to 
clear with it what we show the Mexican citizen. 
We are trying hard to reach Mexicans, and Eng- 
lishmen, and Iranians, and Hottentots, direct, 
without having to channel our activities through 
their governments. We are succeeding in this ef- 
fort to deal more and more directly with the peo- 
ples themselves of other nations. 

The Mexican Foreign Minister assurred me re- 
cently that the United States Information Library 
in Mexico was the finest activity the United States 
could possibly carry on in his country. So we are 
not cramming our propaganda down their throats. 

We also show American documentary films 
abroad and sometimes take projectors into the 
mountain valleys of Central America, Afghanis- 
tan, and Ceylon to show movies to anyone who 
wishes to attend our presentation. We demon- 
strate democracy in action through scenes of 
American life. 

All this activity is a far cry from the few short 
years ago when diplomats dealt almost exclusively 
with foreign offices. Some observers of interna- 
tional affairs, and not alone the gentlemen of the 
old school, are still shocked by this new activity. 
Some think the government is in a field that should 
be left to private industry. Others feel that this 
direct approach constitutes interference by one 
country in the internal affairs of another and 
will come to no good. 
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Potentials of Democratic Approach 


After 2 years of experience in this new method 
of conducting foreign relations, I have reached 
a few general conclusions. I am convinced that 
unless the United States continues to utilize this 
new method, we shall be left at the post by other 
countries which are becoming skilled in the use 
of mass media. New methods in government, like 
new discoveries in science, can be used for good or 
ill. Direct radio contact with foreign individuals 
may be taken advantage of to proclaim falsehood 
as well as truth. But the potentialities of the di- 
rect approach are very great in both directions, 
and we must understand and perfect the techniques 
to protect and advance our interests. Further- 
more, I see no need for the United States to be- 
come concerned over a contest in the mass propa- 
gation of ideas. We have the best commodity, 
democracy, to sell, and we are ahead of the world 
in physical facilities and know-how in mass com- 
munications. Our chief problem is to find the 

roper balance between government and private 
industry in the field. 

I am inclined to think, moreover, that the direct 
approach in diplomacy will prove, on balance, to 
be a good development. It is the very opposite to 
secret diplomacy. If propaganda is deceptive, the 
glare of world publicity will generally find it out. 
Lincoln’s confidence in the people’s wisdom is still 
apt. Moreover, public debate, openly ‘and hon- 
estly conducted, is not interference, in my judg- 
ment. 

The direct approach, where there is no censor- 
ship, is the democratic approach. The Depart- 
ment of State assists friendly foreign governments 


VOA Highlights Differences 


in presenting their case direct to the American 
people, and we do not even try to jam unfriendly 
programs off the air waves. 

As Congressman Daniel J. Flood said recently, 
“If Congress made it illegal for people in this 
country to listen to foreign broadcasts, 150 mil- 
lion Americans would be listening to them tomor- 
row, and I’d be one of them.” As long as in- 
formation is free in this country, we need have 
no fear for our institutions. No dictator ever 
existed without censorship and no democracy with 
it. A police state is desperately afraid for its 
citizens to read and hear directly what foreign 
governments have to say. Hence the frantic jam- 
ming of the Voice of America by the Soviet Union. 

I am convinced that eventually, world govern- 
ment of some sort will be accomplished, but it can 
be brought about only through the assistance of 
the direct approach to peoples. Propaganda, 
when based on truth, can be an unequalled force 
for good. 

As Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr points out, the peoples 
of the world must develop a much greater sense 
of world community before any form of interna- 
tional political structure can be developed strong 
enough to keep the peace. To develop a world 
community, peoples must establish more direct 
contacts with each other across international boun- 
daries. Unesco, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, is making 
significant progress in this direction. 

In the efforts now being made by governments 
to reach foreign peoples direct, we may be wit- 
nessing an important movement toward the es- 
tablishment of a world community. At any rate, 
the American Government will do everything it 
can to hasten the time when peoples speak directly 
to peoples in a thousand tongues calling for peace. 


Between Soviet International and Internal Propaganda 


[Released to the press December 3] 


The Voice of America today broadcast to Russia 
the recorded voice of Andrei Vyshinsky to correct 
Pravda’s report of what the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister told the United Nations about Soviet atomic 
developments. 

The Voice recording was inserted in a commen- 
tary exemplifying differences between the inter- 
national and internal propaganda of the Soviet 
Union. The recording was an excerpt from a 
speech by Mr. Vyshinsky to the Special Political 

ommittee on the United Nations General Assem- 
bly on November 10. It said: 


December 19, 1949 


“We use atomic energy in the fulfillment of our 
economic plans, in the interests of our economy. 
We are blasting mountains, we are changing the 
flow of rivers, we are irrigating deserts, we are 
laying ever new life lines, stamping out death and 
decay in such areas in which the human foot sel- 
dom treads.” 


Moscow’s Pravda, central organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party, reported Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
speech in its issue of November 17 as follows: 


“We use atomic energy in the fulfillment of our 
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economic plans. We will set atomic energy to the 
performance of the great tasks of peaceful recon- 
struction. We want to apply atomic energy to 
blasting mountains, changing the flow of rivers, 
irrigating deserts, laying ever new life lines in 
such areas in which the human foot seldom treads.” 


The Voice of America commentary noted the 
discrepancies between the present tense used by 
Mr. Vyshinsky and the future tense used by 
Pravda and attributed the differences to the fact 
that the Foreign Minister was speaking for the 
benefit of foreign consumption while the Pravda 
article was directed to the Russian people. 

The commentary said the usual practice of 
printing Mr. Vyshinsky’s speeches in the Soviet 
press with the utmost precision was not followed 
in this instance— 


“since in the Soviet Union, and especially in the 
regions where these miracles are supposed to have 
occurred, it would hardly be eter: 4 to find a sin- 
gle person who would believe in them.” 


The Voice of America commentary contrasted 
the secrecy surrounding Soviet atomic develop- 
ments with the abundance of available informa- 
tion concerning what is being done in the United 
States for the utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. It also pointed out that radio- 
active isotopes, which are widely used in medi- 
cines, have been sent regularly to the laboratories 
of 22 countries for the last 2 years. 


VOA To Broadcast in Ukrainian 
and Turkish Languages 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 8 plans for the inauguration, beginning De- 
cember 12, of 30-minute daily broadcasts by the 
Voice of America in the Ukrainian language. 

The program will consist of United States and 
world news, political commentaries, and features 
about American life. It will supplement the pres- 
ent broadcasts of the Voice of America to the So- 
viet Union in the Russian language which began 
in February of 1947. 

The new program will be broadcast in the East- 
ern Ukrainian dialect and will be directed to the 
Ukraine. It will be broadcast from 1:30 to 2 p.m., 
e.s.t. (9:30 to 10 _ local listening time). The 
new program will be carried by 16 short-wave 
transmitters in the United States and will be re- 
layed by four short-wave transmitters which the 
Voice of America leases from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and by three short-wave and 
one medium-wave transmitters at the American 
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relay base in Munich. The program also will be 
rebroadcast daily on medium wave from Munich 
at a later time. 

The new broadcast series will increase to 21 the 
languages utilized by the Department of State’s 
International Broadcasting Division in its world- 
wide radio service. 

On December 9, the Department of State an- 
nounced the inauguration of a daily Turkish 
language broadcast by the Voice of America, 
effective Monday, December 19. This will bring 
the languages in which the Voice broadcasts to a 
total of 22. 

The initial broadcast will include a message 
from President Truman and a recorded statement 
in Turkish by the Turkish Ambassador to the 
United States, Feridun C. Erkin. It will also 
contain statements by Ambassador George V. 
Allen, former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, and Edwin C. Wilson, former 
United States Ambassador to Turkey, in their own 
voices, followed by Turkish translations. 

According to Foy D. Kohler, Chief of the De- 
partment’s International Broadcasting Division, 
the daily 30-minute Turkish program will include 
news, commentaries, music and features about the 
United States and Turkish-American relations. 
It will be broadcast from 12:15 to 12:45 p. m. 
es.t. (7:15 to 7:45 p. m. Turkish time) by four 
short-wave transmitters in the United States and 
relayed by one transmitter at the American relay 
base in Munich and by three transmitters leased 
by the Voice of America from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

Turkish will become the second language to be 
utilized by the Voice of America in its broadcasts 
to the Near East, Persian programs having been 
inaugurated last March 21. 


U.S. Knows of No Uranium Shipped 
to Soviets Under Lend-Lease 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press December 7] 


The Department of State was not involved in 
the alleged shipments of uranium or uranium com- 
pounds to the U.S.S.R., since the actual operations 
of lend-lease were not within the Department’s 
jurisdiction before it absorbed the remnants and 
the files of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
which included lend-lease, in the fall of 1945. 

A thorough search of these files reveals various 
Soviet requests for uranium and uranium com- 
pounds, as well as for heavy water. These files 
also reveal that in March 1943, two export licenses 
were granted, one for 200 pounds of urano-uranic 
oxide and 220 pounds of uranium nitrate and the 
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other for 500 pounds of urano-uranic oxide and 
500 pounds of uranium nitrate. In April 1943, an 
export license for 25 pounds of uranium metal and 
in November 1943, for 1,000 grams of heavy water 
were granted by the Board Fiesta arfare, 
which at that time was responsible for licensing 
United States exports. 

The lend-lease records now held by the Depart- 
ment show that none of these export licenses were 
permitted without approval of the Manhattan En- 
gineering District. 

These records give no indication as to whether or 
not any shipments were actually made. 

This information was given in the summer of 
1948 to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and also to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The same information has been made 
available to the FBI. 

The Department has no knowledge that any 
Departmental documents, secret or otherwise, were 
made available to the Soviet Government without 
proper authorization, as alleged by Mr. Jordan. 


U.S. Protests Chinese Attack 
on American Vessel 


[Released to the press December 3] 


Text of note delivered to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of China, George Yeh, at Hong Kong, 
December 2, 1949, by Chargé @Affaires of the 
United States, Robert C. Strong, on instruction of 
the Secretary of State: 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has 
the honor to express the serious concern of the 
United States Government with regard to the 
attack made on the American flagship Sir John 
Franklin, by a Chinese naval vessel on November 
28 in the Yangtze River approaches. 

It is the understanding of the United States 
Government, as reported by the master of the 
Sir John Franklin, that in reply to Chinese naval 
—— signal to stop the master signalled as 

ollows: 


“Unable to anchor here due to deep draft. 
Please board me underway or accompany me to 
deep water at Foo Ching Buoy.” 


The master of the Sir John Franklin reported 
that without making any further signal the 
Chinese naval vessel opened fire, whereupon the 
master decided to proceed immediately at full 
speed since to have anchored as instructed would 
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have resulted in the ship’s going aground at low 
tide. Shortly thereafter a second Chinese naval 
vessel, which was anchored nearby, weighed 
anchor, and pursued the Sir John Franklin main- 
taining an almost continuous barrage of fire. In 
his statement, the master said that the Sir John 
Franklin sustained damage from several 3-inch 
shells and numerous rounds of 40mm shells; that 
one shell, apparently aimed at the bridge, struck 
an object from which it ricocheted into an officer’s 
vacant quarters and there exploded. The master 
has expressed his belief that this shell would have 
killed or injured everyone on the bridge had it not 
been deflected. Some time later having reached 
sufficiently deep water, the master stated, the Sir 
John Franklin’s engines were stopped at a point 
approximately 13 miles from Kiutoan — Buoy 
and preparations were made to anchor. The pur- 
suing naval vessel was so informed by signals but 
made no reply and continued firing. The master 
of the Sir John Franklin, therefore, again ordered 
his vessel to proceed at full speed. 

As the Chinese Government was informed by 
the Embassy’s note of June 29, 1949, in the ab- 
sence of a declaration and maintenance of an 
effective blockade the United States Government 
cannot admit to the legality of action on the part 
of the Chinese Government in declaring certain 
Chinese ports and territorial waters adjacent 
thereto, not actually under control of the Chinese 
Government closed to foreign vessels. The action 
of the Chinese naval vessel in indiscriminately 
and wantonly firing on an American flagship and 
thus endangering American lives was unjustifiable 
and contrary to the law and practice of nations. 
Accordingly the United States Government holds 
the Chinese Nationalist Government fully re- 
sponsible for any losses sustained by American 
nationals as a result of these reckless acts. 

Further, the Government of the United States 
is constrained to point out to the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government the seriousness with which it 
views this attack upon American life and property. 
It is therefore requested that the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government immediately issue such 
orders as will preclude the possibility of any 
future incident of this nature. 

The Ministry’s early reply will be appreciated. 


Haiti Inaugurates Bicentennial; 
Names Street for President Truman 


[Released to the press December 8] 


Various official ceremonies are being held today 
at Port-au-Prince, Haiti to inaugurate the Bi- 
centennial Exposition commemorating the found- 
ing of that city. The President of Haiti, Dumar- 
sais Estimé, is presiding with ranking Haitian 
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Government officials present, together with repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, including the 
United States Ambassador, William E. DeCourcy. 

President Estimé has named the principal 
boulevard of the Exposition grounds “Boulevard 
Harry S. Truman,” and President Truman has 
sent the following message to President Estimé, 
to be read and delivered by Ambassador DeCourcy 
during ceremonies at 3:30 p. m. inaugurating the 
Boulevard : 


Mr. Preswent: I felicitate Your Excellency in 
the name of the people of the United States, and 
through you the Haitian people, upon the inaugu- 
ration of this Exposition which commemorates 
the two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Port-au-Prince. On an occasion 
so auspicious, Haiti can well look back with pride 
upon two centuries of history during which she 
won and has retained her independence as the 
second oldest republic of this hemisphere. While 
our country by some years antedates yours as an 
independent State, Port-au-Prince was a rich and 
well-known city a half-century before our own 
capital was built at Washington. In recalling 
these facts, Your Excellency, we recall likewise 
the many generous proofs throughout the years 
of Haitian solidarity with those democratic prin- 
ciples upon which are established the Constitu- 
tions of all the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In the eighteenth century, Haitian 
volunteers fought side by side with our revolu- 
tionary forebears at Yorktown and at Savannah. 
In the nineteenth century, assistance was given to 
General Bolivar by President Petion in the free- 
ing of northern South America. In the twentieth 
century, Haiti has steadfastly supported the de- 
mocracies during two World Wars. At interna- 
tional council tables Haiti speaks in behalf of 
peace and concord among nations. The citizens 
of the United States, mindful of the long- 
established and cordial cooperation between our 
peoples, desire for this capital city of your country 
many additional centuries of ever more rewarding 
life. It is in this spirit that I express my sincere 
— for the honor you have shown me, which 

accept as a symbol of the friendly feeling which 
the people of Haiti have for the people of the 
United States. 

Haiti’s Bicentennial Exposition has enjoyed in- 
ternational interest and support from the outset. 
Various countries, including the United States, 
will be represented at the Exposition with pavil- 
ions and exhibits. Participation by the United 
States Government was authorized by the United 
States Congress. According to present plans, 
February 12, 1950, is the date set by the Haitian 
Government for the formal opening of the inter- 
rv exhibits, including the United States pa- 
vilion. 
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Tariff Concessions With Haiti 
To Come Into Force 


[Released to the press December 7] 


The tariff concessions negotiated at Annecy, 
France, last summer between the United States and 
Haiti will become effective on January 1, 1950. 
Haiti is the first country, among the 10 new coun- 
tries acceding to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, which has taken the necessary action 
regarding the Annecy negotiations so that the 
concessions negotiated between it and the United 
States can become effective. The procedure for 
giving effect in the United States to the concessions 
made by this government to Haiti is by a Presi- 
dential proclamation, in accordance with the Trade 
Agreements Act under which the United States 
carried on its tariff negotiations at Annecy. 

The principal concessions granted by the United 
States at Annecy in the negotiations with Haiti 
were duty reductions on vetivert oil, mahogany 
household wares, and footwear with upper vege- 
table fiber and soles of other material than rubber 
or leather. Existing rates of duty on alpargatas 
(rope-soled sandals) and on certain braided arti- 
cles were bound, as was the duty-free status of 
lemongrass oil. 

United States imports from Haiti in 1948 were 
valued at 19 million dollars of which approxi- 
mately 3 million dollars represented products sub- 
ject to duty and almost 16 million dollars duty- 
free. Haiti is the chief supplier of relatively few 
products to the United States. Consequently, the 
total value in 1948 of products imported from 
Haiti into the United States on which concessions 
were initially negotiated by the United States with 
Haiti amounted to only $1,875,000, or about 10 

ercent of total United States imports from Haiti 
inthat year. However, Haiti is a secondary or im- 
portant supplier of a number of products on which 
the United States has granted concessions to other 
countries, parties to the General Agreement at 
Geneva or Annecy, and benefits by reductions in 
duties and duty-free bindings made to these other 
countries on products which accounted for over 
70 percent of the total United States imports from 
Haiti in 1948. 

The principal concessions granted by Haiti in 
negotiation with the United States were bindings 
against increase of the moderate duties on a num- 
ber of agricultural products including various 
meats and meat products, oat cereals, various 
fruits, dairy products, and certified seed potatoes. 
The duties on a number of machinery items were 
entirely eliminated and other types of machinery 
already free of duty were bound duty-free. Exist- 
ing duty rates on still other types were bound 
against increase. Rates on automobiles valued at 
less than $1,800 c.i.f. Haiti and on parts were 
bound. There were other reductions and bindings 
on a variety of metals and metal manufactures, 
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medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, and 
other products, 

The value in 1947 of products exported from the 
United States to Haiti on which concessions were 
initially negotiated by Haiti with the United 
States amounted to $3,769,000 or 15 percent of 
total United States exports to Haiti in that year. 
In addition, concessions granted by Haiti to other 
countries will, when put into force, benefit some 
$1,800,000 worth of United States exports on the 
basis of 1947 statistics. Total United States ex- 
ports to Haiti amounted to $25,214,000 in 1947. 

The three steps necessary for bringing into force 
the concessions negotiated at Annecy are: (1) 
Agreement by two-thirds of the present contract- 
ing parties to the accession of each individual ac- 
ceding government. Such consent has now been 
given by 22 out of the 23 contracting parties in- 
cluding the United States. (2) Acceptance of the 
Annecy agreement, and action accepting certain 
subsidiary documents modifying the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, by individual 
acceding governments. As of December 6 this had 
been done only by Haiti. (3) Notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations by exist- 
ing contracting parties of their readiness to apply 
the concessions which they negotiated at Annecy. 
As of December 6 this notification had been given 
only by the United States and Canada. 

Concessions negotiated between the United 
States and other acceding governments will, in 

eneral, be given effect on the thirtieth day follow- 
ing the taking of the requisite action by the other 
acceding governments. Under the protocol the 
remaining acceding countries have until April 30, 
1950, to take such action. 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
Proclamation With Cuba 


The President, on November 30, 1949, issued a 
proclamation supplementing the Presidential 
proclamations of December 16, 1947 and January 
1, 1948, carrying out the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the contemporaneous exclu- 
sive trade agreement with Cuba, respectively, 
which were concluded at Geneva in 1947. 

The principal effect of the proclamation of No- 
vember 30 is to make a few relatively unimportant 
upward adjustments in tariff rates on products 
listed below which were not made when the Gen- 
eral Agreement and the exclusive trade agreement 
entered into force. These adjustments were not 
carried out then because of the provision in sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act, as amended, which con- 
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tained a limitation on the President’s authority 
preventing him from increasing rates of duty on 
Cuban products by more than 50 percent of the 
rates applicable thereto on January 1, 1945. The 
Trade Agreements Act of 1949 modified this 
limitation. 

The increases in rates apply principally to prod- 
ucts, if any, imported from Cuba and result from 
the provision in the exclusive agreement with 
Cuba that, in the case of products which were not 
described in either part I or part II of schedule 
XX of the General Agreement (the schedule of 
United States concessions) and which were not 
imported into the United States in any of the cal- 
endar years 1937, 1939, 1944, and 1945, the margin 
of tariff preference accorded Cuba by the United 
States would be eliminated and the rates of duty 
applicable to we such products imported from 
Cuba would be the same as the most-favored-na- 
tion rates that are applicable to imports from 
other countries. The Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1949 contains additional authority per- 
mitting the President to proclaim rates applicable 
to Cuban products as high as the rates applicable 
to products imported from other countries. 

The proclamation also, in a few cases, estab- 
lishes higher most-favored-nation rates for some 
of the products involved, which could not have 
been proclaimed previously without increasing the 
margins of preference applicable to like Cuban 
products since the rates on such Cuban products 
could not be similarly increased. Under the pro- 
visions of the General Agreement, margins of pref- 
erence may not be increased. In most of these 
cases, the rates of duty on these products had been 
reduced in bilateral trade agreements which were 
suspended at the time of entry into force of the 
General Agreement, but the products were not in- 
cluded in the General Agreement and would there- 
fore have previously reverted to the pertinent 
statutory rate except for the limitation upon the 
increase of rates on Cuban products referred to 
above which has now been removed. 

In the case of only one of the products on which 
rates applicable to Cuba are increased, item 1544, 
rosaries, etc., were there imports from Cuba in any 
of the four years mentioned above. Therefore, in 
accordance with the provisions of the supplemen- 
tary agreement with Cuba the margin of pref- 
erence is not removed in the case of the products 
in item 1544 but continues subject to certain provi- 
sions set forth in that agreement. 

All these modifications in rates of duty become 
effective on the thirtieth day following the date of 
the proclamation, that is on December 30, 1949. 

In addition, the proclamation contains a cor- 
rection of an earlier proclamation in the case of 
tariff paragraph 708 a (condensed and evaporated 
milk). 

* For a list of products affected by increases, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 943 of Dec. 2, 1949, and for 
text of proclamation 2865, see 14 Fed. Reg. 7303. 
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North Atlantic Defense 
Committee Communiqué 


[Released to the press in Paris December 1] 


The North Atlantic Defense Committee com- 
posed of: 
Belgium: Albert Deveze, Minister of Defense 
Canada: Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Defense 
Denmark: Rasmus Hansen, Minister of Defense 
France: René Pleven, Minister of Defense 
Iceland: Kristjan Albertson, Chargé d’Affaires, Paris 
Italy: Randolfo Pacciardi, Minister of Defense 
Luxembourg: Joseph Bech, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Netherlands: Willem Fredrik Schokking, War and Navy 
Minister 
Norway: Jens Christian Hauge, Minister of Defense 
Portugal: Fernando dos Santos Costa, War Minister 
United Kingdom: A. V. Alexander, M.P., P.C., ©.H., Min- 
ister of Defense 
United States of America: Louis Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense met today, December 1, 1949, at the Ministére 
de la Marine in Paris 


This was their second meeting since the creation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty organization of 
September 17, 1949. The first meeting was held 
in Washington on October 5, 1949. Louis John- 
son, United States Secretary of Defense is present 
chairman of the committee. The Defense Com- 
mittee met to consider matters brought before it 
by the North Atlantic Military Committee and 
the North Atlantic Military Production and Sup- 
ply Board. 

The Defense Committee arrived at unanimous 
agreement on and gave full approval to the fol- 
lowing actions: 


A. Strategic concept for the integrated de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area. 

B. Provision of a production and supply of 
armaments and equipment. 

C. Coordination of planning between the va- 
rious ~oe groups. 

D. The progress of defense planning of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. 


The Military Committee under the chairmanship 
of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff, met in Paris on No- 
vember 29, 1949, in conjunction with the Defense 
Committee. Since their first meeting in Wash- 
ington on October 6, 1949, the Military Committee 
and its standing group have devoted themselves 
to preparing a strategic concept for the integrated 
defense of the North Atlantic area in the light of 
the principles of self-help and mutual aid em- 
bodied in article 3 of the treaty. The objective is 
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adequate military strength accompanied by econ- 
omy of resources and manpower. Representa- 
tives of the Military Committee were: 


Betctum: Gen. Etienne Baele, Chief of Staff, Army 

CanapDA: Lt. Gen. Charles Foulkes, Chairman, Canadian 
Chiefs of Staff 

DENMARK: Maj. Gen. E. M¢geller, Chief of Danish Army 
Staff 

FRANcE: Gen. d’Armée Aerienne Charles Lecheres, Chair- 
man Chiefs of Staff Committee 

Iraty: Gen. Efisio Marras, Chief of General Staff, Army 

Luxembourg: Col. Aloyse Jacoby, Chief of Staff, Luxem- 
bourg Armed Forces 

NETHERLANDS: Gen. Hendrik Kruls, Chairman, Chiefs of 
Staff Committee 

Norway: Lt. Gen. Bjarne en, Commander-in-Chief, Nor- 
wegian Air Force 

PorTuGaL: Rear Admiral Oliveira Pinto, Chief of Staff, 
Navy 

Unitep Ktnepom: Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser of 
North Cape, G. C. B., K. B. E., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Staff 

UNITED STATES oF AMERICA: Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man, United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 


The North Atlantic Military Production and 
Supply Board, Chairman N. E. Halaby, Office of 
the United States Secretary of Defense, at its first 
meeting in London, November 1-2, 1949, provided 
a program for the production and supply of arma- 
ments and equipment for considerations by the 
Defense Committee. The concept provides a basis 
for the development of coordinated production 
and supply to implement agreed military =. 

The meetings of both the Military and Defense 
Committees concluded the essential tasks of or- 
ganization and formulation of agreed objectives 
necessary to carry out the defense provisions of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The principles agreed here will constitute the 
basis for further effective efforts by the parties, 
individually and collectively, toward strengthen- 
ing the common defense. These efforts are with 
peaceful intent; they are not directed against any 
nation or any people, but the parties are deter- 
mined that their civilization and institutions shall 
be safeguarded. 

The spirit of harmony and cooperation amon 
the treaty nations has permitted the quick an 
effective realization of an organization to provide 
for their defense. The accomplishments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization demonstrate 
that the parties to the treaty are determined to 
unite their efforts in the defense of the North At- 
lantic area against aggression. The meeting has 
reenforced the conviction of the parties that their 
cooperation for common defense has contributed, 
and will continue to contribute, toward helping 
achieve the primary purpose of the unity of inter- 
national peace and security. 
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U.S. and Canada To Negotiate 
for Niagara Treaty 


[Released to the press December 7] 


The Secretary of State announced today that 
Canada and the United States expect shortly to 
commence negotiations for a new treaty concern- 
ing diversions of water from the Niagara River 
for power purposes and preservation of its scenic 
effects. Upon agreement by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to a Department of State proposal to ne- 
gotiate this treaty, exploratory discussions of offi- 
cials of both countries were scheduled to take place 
in hay ongen. se beginning December 8 as a prelimi- 
| to subsequent formal negotiations. 

he United States group participating in these 
informal talks will be heudelk by Adrian S. Fisher, 
the Department’s Legal Adviser, and will include 
E. R. de Luccia, Chief of the Bureau of Power 
of the Federal Power Commission, and Col. W. E. 
Potter, Acting Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, Corps of Engineers. Gerald V. 
Cruise, Trustee and Chief Engineer of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, and Edwin 
S. Bundy, Vice President and Chief Engineer of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Company, will provide 
technical assistance to the United States officials. 
The Canadian group will be headed by W. D. 
Matthews, Minister of the Canadian Embassy 
here, and will include K. A. Burbridge, Acting 
Chief of Legal Division, Department of External 
Affairs, N. Marr, Acting Controller and Chief 
Engineer of Dominion Water and Power Bureau, 
Department of Mines and Resources, G. A. Lind- 
say, Engineer in Charge, Department of Trans- 
port, R. Saunders, Chairman, Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission, and C. Daly, Minister of 
Labor, Ontario Province. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 permitted 
certain diversions of water from the Niagara 
River for power purposes and steadily increasing 
demands for power, during and since the war, 
brought about several additional temporary di- 
versions of water from the river. Recent studies 
indicate that the time has now come to review the 
entire question of the amount of water which may 
be diverted from the river for the generation of 
electric power and the division between the two 
countries of the water thus diverted. The pur- 
pose of the proposed treaty will be to establish 
a mutually agreeable formula which will protect 
the natural beauties of Niagara Falls and Rapids 
and also provide for more efficient use of the water 
available for power development. 

The experts will have before them the recently 

ublished report of the Bureau of Power of the 

ederal Power Commission, prepared under the 
direction of E. Robert de Luccia, Chief of the 
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Bureau of Power, entitled Possibilities for Re- 
development of Niagara Falls for Power. This 
report discusses the possibilities of increased 
power development of the Niagara River in con- 
— with the preservation of the scenic spec- 
tacle. 


U.S. and Canada Consult on 
Suspending Colonial Airline License 


[Released to the press December 6] 


The Department of State announced that the 
Government of Canada was today requested and 
in turn agreed to enter into consultation concern- 
ing the apparent differences between the two gov- 
ernments with regard to the interpretation of 
certain provisions in the bilateral air transport 
agreement which became effective on June 4, 1949. 

The request for consultation was occasioned by 
action of the Air Transport Board of the Cana- 
dian Government in issuing a show-cause order, 
on December 1, to Colonial Airlines, Inc., alleging 
that Colonial has by its acts in the courts of the 
United States prevented the granting of operating 
authority to Trans-Canada Airlines to enable it to 
exercise privileges on the route from Montreal to 
New York. 

In a note handed to the Minister for External 
Affairs of Canada by the United States Ambassa- 
dor it was stated that the Government of the 
United States does not believe that any provision 
of the air agreement contemplates suspension of 
a license for the reasons given in the Air Trans- 

ort Board’s order. It was pointed out that the 
lonsiaae before the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
the application by Trans-Canada have not yet been 
completed and that Trans-Canada will not possess 
a right to operate the New York-Montreal route 
until it has received a foreign air-carrier permit 
under the applicable laws and regulations of the 
United States, as provided for in article 3 of the 
agreement. 

The order of the Canadian Air Transport Board 
indicated that it was based in part at least upon 
the fact that Colonial Airlines has brought suit 
in the courts of the United States. This govern- 
ment, in its note, pointed out to the Canadian 
Government that Colonial Airlines, in bringing an 
action before the courts of the United States to 
determine the validity of the air transport agree- 
ment and the constitutionality of certain sections 
of the United States Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
is exercising a right which it has under the laws 
and Constitution of the United States, and which 
should not be challenged. 

It is expected that the consultation will be ini- 
tiated in Ottawa prior to December 12, the date 
set for the hearing on the Air Transport Board’s 
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show-cause order. In the meantime, the United 
States Government has expressed the hope that 
the Government of Canada may find it possible, 
pending the conclusion of this consultation, to 
avoid taking action to suspend the license of 
Colonial Airlines, inasmuch as this government 
believes such action would be inconsistent with 
the terms of the agreement. 


Italian Awards for Outstanding Films 


The Tenth International Exhibition of Cine- 
matographic Art was held at Venice, August 17- 
September 1, 1949. The Exhibition, an annual 
event under the patronage of the Italian Govern- 
ment, is held for the purpose of giving public 
acknowledgement to those films which testify to a 
genuine effort toward progress in the motion pic- 
ture field as a means of artistic expression and the 
dissemination of knowledge between nations. 

In addition to official representatives from 19 
countries, a number of celebrities of film industries 
the world over attended the Tenth Exhibition. 
The United States Government was represented by 
Chester A. Lindstrom, Chief of the Motion Picture 
Service, Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Sixteen United States Government films were 
shown for competition at Venice, and of these, 
seven won awards. The seven films were produced, 
respectively, by the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, Interior, the Veterans Administration, and 
the United States Public Health Service of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

In addition to the special prizes won by the 
United States Government films, two American 
motion pictures, The Quiet One and The Snake 
Pit, won two of three international first prize gold 
medals. Joseph Cotten and Olivia De Haviland 
won the international prizes for the best male and 
female acting. 

On November 21, 1949, at a ceremony at the 
Department of State, representatives of the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies which pro- 
duced the prize-winning films received awards on 
behalf of their respective Departments from repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Government. Howland 
Sargeant, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, presided at the ceremony. 

Representing the Italian Government at the 
ceremony were the following members of the Em- 
bassy of Italy at Washington: Mario Luciolli, 
counselor of Embassy ; Capt. Franco Baslini, naval 
attaché Lt. Col. Umberto De Martino, military at- 
taché; and Emilio Bettini, secretary of Embassy. 
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The Government films awarded prizes were as 
follows: first prize silver medals—Surgical Ap- 
proaches to the Scapulohumeral Joint, produced 
by the Veterans Administration; /¢’s the Maine 
Sardine, produced by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior; Root Canal 
Therapy (Endodontia), produced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy; and Cancer, the Problem of 
Early Diagnosis, produced by the National Cancer 
Institute of the United States Public Health 
Service in conjunction with the American Cancer 
Society; honorable mention—California and Its 
Natural Resources, produced by the the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the Interior; Opera- 
tive Dentistry (Periodontia), produced by the De- 
partment of the Navy; and Jnside the Cell, pro- 
duced by the Department of the Army. 

A representative of the Embassy of Canada at 
Washington accepted an award for the motion 
picture The Loon’s Necklace on behalf of the 
aw Films of Ottawa, which produced the 

m. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Marcus J. Gordon as Chief, Division of Organization 
effective November 15, 1949. 

Howard K. Travers as Director, Foreign Service In- 
spection Corps, effective November 15, 1949. This title is 
—— in name from “Chief, Foreign Service Inspection 

orps.” 
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Jacobs and Bohlen Handle MDA Affairs 
in Italy and France 


The Secretary of State announced on December 6 the 
appointment of Joseph E. Jacobs, until recently Ambassa- 
dor to Czechoslovakia, as special assistant for Mutual 
Defense Assistance Affairs (MDA) to the Ambassador 
in Rome. Ambassador Jacobs recently returned from 
Praha and will proceed shortly to Rome to take up his 
duties. 

Robert B. Bichholz of Washington, D.C., consultant 
and special assistant to the Legal Adviser in the Depart- 
ment since 1947, has been assigned as Deputy to Am- 
bassador Jacobs. 

Charles E. Bohlen of Clayton, New York, a career minis- 
ter of the Foreign Service at the Embassy in Paris and 
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formerly counselor of the Department of State, has been 
attending to the preliminary details of the MDA or- 
ganization in France under the direction of Ambassador 
David K. E. Bruce and will continue in charge cof MDA 
affairs for the Ambassador. Mr. Bohlen was special 
assistant to the Secretary of State before serving as 
counselor. 


Shepard Stone Appointed 
Information Consultant in Germany 


The Department of State announced on November 3 the 
appointment of Shepard Stone as special consultant on 
information and cultural affairs in Germany where he will 
serve as acting deputy to Ralph Nicholson, Director of the 
Office of Public Affairs in Germany. 


Representatives of U. S. Missions 
in Africa To Confer 


[Released to the press December 9] 


Representatives of certain United States diplo- 
matic and consular missions in Africa will meet 
in a conference scheduled for January 9 at 
Lourengo Marques, Mozambique, Portuguese East 
Africa. 

This conference is being held in pursuance of 
the Department’s policy of holding periodic re- 
gional conferences of officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the Department of State and other interested 
American agencies. 

United States diplomatic and consular officers 
stationed at Monrovia, Liberia; Accra, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Lagos, Nigeria; Léopoldville, Bel- 
os Congo; Elisabethville, Belgian Congo; 

uanda, Angola; Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa; Pretoria, Union of South Africa; Lou- 
renco Marques, Mozambique, Portuguese East 
Africa; Tananarive, Madagascar; Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika, East Africa; Mombasa, Kenya; 
Nairobi, Kenya, and Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, will 
attend. The Commerce and Agriculture Depart- 
ments and the ECA will also be represented. 


U. S. and Philippines Discuss 
Defense Program 


[Released to the press December 3] 


Representatives of the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense arrived in Manila on 
November 30, 1949, for preliminary discussions 
with representatives of the Philippines relating to 
a proposed Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

xploratory and informal talks will continue 
for en 1 week on specific military equipment 
requirements of the Philippines. 
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John F. Melby, a foreign service officer in the 
Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs, 
is representing the Director for the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program; and Lt. Col. R. H. 
Lawson and Lt. Col. R. M. Craig are representing 
the Department of Defense. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of tSate. 


Economic Cooperation With Belgium Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1906. Pub. 3517. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement betrveen the United States and Belgium 
Amending Agreement of July 2, 1948—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Brussels, November 22 and 
29, 1948; entered into force November 29, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Korea Under Public Law 
793—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1908. Pub. 3522. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Korea— 
Signed at Seoul, December 10, 1948; entered into force 
December 14, 1948. 


United States Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1916. Pub. 3535. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Amending Agreement of September 22, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at London, February 25 
and March 5, 1949; entered into force March 5, 1949. 


Economic Cooperation With Italy Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1917. Pub. 3536. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy 
Amending Agreement of June 28, 1948—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Rome, September 28 and 
October 2, 1948; entered into force October 2, 1948. 


Occupation Costs of United States Forces in Austria. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1921. Pub. 
3542. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria— 
Signed at Vienna, June 21, 1947; entered into force 
July 1, 1947. 


Economic Cooperation With China Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1923. Pub. 3545. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China 
Amending Agreement of July 3, 1948—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Canton, March 26 and 31, 
1949; entered into force March 31, 1949. 
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The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

General Assembly Action on Technical 
Assistance. By Haldore Hanson . . 

The Next Steps Under the U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. By 
Wilson Compton 

Soviet Union Clouds Atomic Energy Issue 
in Hodgepodge of Confusion. By John 
D. Hickerson 

The United States in the United Nations . . 

Five Years of Progress in International Civil 
Aviation. Statement by K. N. E. 
Bradfield 

The Office of High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. By George L. Warren 

U.N. Urges Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy . 


General Policy 

Settling Disputesin the Western Hemisphere . 

Inter-American Policy Objectives . . . 

U.S. Knows of No Uranium Shipped i 
Soviets Under Lend-Lease. Statement 
by Secretary Acheson ... 

U.S. Protests Chinese Attack on ‘hmmnteen 


Haiti Inaugurates Bicentennial; Names 
Street for President Truman ..... 


National Security 

Soviet Union Clouds Atomic Energy Issue 
in Hodgepodge of Confusion. By John 
D. Hickerson 

U.N. Urges Peaceful Use of Atomie Energy . 

North Atlantic Defense Committee Com- 
muniqué 

U.S. and Philippines Dieites Datense a 
gram 

Jacobs and Bohlen Handle MDA Affairs in 
Italy and France 
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International Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

Exchange Programs in American Foreign 
Relations. By William C. Johnstone, 
Jr. ar a. C 

Propaganda: A Conscious Weapon of Di- 
plomacy. By George V. Allen . ‘ 

VOA Highlights Differences Between Sovie$ 
International and Internal Propaganda . 

VOA To Broadcast in Ukrainian and Turkish 
Languages... — 

Italian Awards for Outstanding Films | rae 


Treaty Information 
Tariff Concessions With Haiti To Come Into 


Supplementary Trade Agreement ‘Proclama- 
tion With Cuba — 

U.S. and Canada Consult on Suspending 
Colonial Airline License . . 

U.S. and Canada To Negotiate for ‘Niagara 
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Technical Assistance 

General Assembly Action on Technical 
Assistance. By Haldore Hanson... 

The Next Steps Under the U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. By 
Wilson Compton . i. . sce seer 


Occupation Matters 
Shepard Stone Appointed Information Con- 
sultant in Germany ......+s+s-s. 
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The Foreign Service 

Jacobs and Bohlen Handle MDA Affairs in 
Italy and France 

Representatives of U.S. Missions in Africa 
To Confer . 
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Recent Releases 


John G. Evans, author of the article on the world wool situa- 
tion, is a member of the Economic Resources and Security Staff, 
Department of State. Mr. Evans served as an adviser and sec- 
retary of the U.S. delegation to the third meeting of the Wool 
Study Group. 

George L. Warren, author of the article on the care and reset- 
tlement of refugees, is Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, Department of State. Mr. Warren was U.S. representative 
to the fourth session of the General Council of Ino and to the 
sixth session of the Executive Committee of Iro. 
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